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SB RSPR AUS 


TO THE MARGUERITE. 
The Day's Eye, Daisy Flower. 
“If sue could change, or “1” could change, we'd lowe 
Our lives away in silence,—scarce disturbed 
By whispers, such as hush the rose to sleep, 
Or kisses, gentler than the young sun leaves 
On maiden lips at morning "—Ngw Pray. 
The beaming lady held me long in talk ; 
And when, at last, her bright spells she unloosed, 
And I departed, I began to prize 
‘The flower which bore her name more tenderly - 
And, in the dearth of serious labours, strung 
Some idle rhymes together; such as served 
To show my worship; else, unworthy all 
The bright queen whom I sought to celebrate. 





The Marguerite, the Marguerite ! 
How much I love the Marguerite ! 
That opens its eye 
To the eastern sky, 
The clear, bright, gentle Marguerite ! 


Let lovers adore the red rose sweet, 
Lect poet's the violet’s odours greet, 
I'll love the flower 
Of the morning heur, 
The eye of the day,—the Marguerite. 


The flow’r of the spring is the Marguerite, 
And the young birds sing to the Marguerite, 
And the bright blue river, 
That runneth for ever, 
Comes murmuring round to her tender feet. 


And the spear-grass tall, and the clover sweet, 
And the cowslips fawn ‘round the Marguerite, 
And the wind of the South, 
Irom its odorous mouth, 
Leaves a kiss on the cheek of the Marguerite. 


Oh! would I could change to the south-wind fleet, 
i’d hover for aye ncar the Marguerite ! 
Oh! would I could change to the radiant river, 
I'd whisper my love in her ear for ever! 
But the world is wrong, 
And evil is strong, 
And so I must murmur an useless song ! 





LINES WRITTEN ON WITNESSING THE PERFORMANOB OP 1088 
Jealous of Avon's bard, the Attic muse 
‘Too long had brooked the modern poet’s sway ; 
Frowning she stood with long collected might, 


And sent us Talfourd with his Grecian play. ’ 


ae ee 
A VOICE FROM THE FACTORIES. 

A Voice from the Factories. 8vo. Pp. 40. London, 1836. J. Murray. 

If there be a province in the wide range of humanity more especially set apart to 
woman, it is that of suffering. The page before us is evidently the result of 
feminine sympathy, nor, we believe, are we wrong in assigning the name of Mrs. 
Norton to a work that does so much credit to all that is generous and compassion- 
ate in our nature. ‘Touched by the painful histories that have been so recently 
before the public, Mrs. Norton has lent the aid of music to truth. Her reasons 
for the publication are given so simply and so gracefully, that we quote them entire. 

“To the just-minded, the opinions of no individual, however obscure, should be 
utterly indifferent ; since each man undoubtedly represents the opinions of a cer- 
tainnumber of his fellow-men. It is the conviction of this,—and the belief, that 
toabstain from giving our views on any point because we fear due attention will not 
be paid us, savours rather of vanity than humility,—which have induced me to 
intrude at this time on your lordship and the public. For the mode in which I 
have done so, some apology is, perhaps, necessary ; since the application of 
serious poctry to the passing events of the day has fallen into disuse, and is, if 
not absolutely contemned, at least much discouraged. Doubtless, there are those 
to whose tastes and understandings dry and forcible arzuments are more welcome 
than reasonings dressed in the garb of poetry. Yet, as poetry is the language of 
feeling, it should be the language of the multivude; since all men can feel, while 
comparatively few can reason acutely, and still fewer reduce their reasoning 
theories to practicable schemes of improvemeit. My lord, I confess myself 
anxious to be heard, even though unable to convince. It is the misfortune of the 
time, that subjects of great and pressing interest are so numerous, that many 
questions which affect the lives and happiness of hundreds, become, as it were, 
comparatively unimportant ; and are thrust aside by others of greater actual 
moment. Such, as it appears to me, is the present condition of the factory ques- 
tion ; and, although [am conscious that it requires but an inferior understanding 
to perceive an existing evil, while the combined efforts of many superior minds 
are necessary to its remedy; yet I cannot but think it incumbent on all who feel, 
as I do, that there is an evil which it behoves Christian lawgivers to remove, to 

endeavour to obtain such a portion of public attention as may be granted to the 
expression of their conviction.” 
We add the following family picture— 
““« The happy homes of England !’—they have been 
A source of triumph, and a theme for song ; 
And surely if there be a hope serene 
And beautiful, which may to earth belong, 
*Tis when (shut out the world’s associate throng, 
And closed the busy day's fatiguing hum), 
Sull waited for with expectation strong, 
Welcomed with joy, and overjoyed to come, 
The good man goes to seek the twilight rest of home, 


There sits his gentle wife, who with him knelt 
Long years ago at God's pure altar-place ; 

Still beautiful—though all that she hath felt 
Hath calmed the glory of her radiant face, 

And given her brow a holier, softer grace. 
Mother of souls immortal, she doth feel 

A glow from Heaven her earthly love replace ; 
Prayer to her {p more often now doth steal, 

And meditative hg ‘yer serious eyes reveal. 


Fondly familiar 2 +e look she gives 
bn) 


As he returns, ¥..» forth so latcly went— 
For they together pass their happy lives ; 

And many a tranquil evening have they spent 
Since, blushing, ignorantly innocent, 

She vowed, with downcast eyes and changeful hue, 
To love him only. Love fulfilled hath lent 

its deep repose ; end when he meets her view, 

Her soft look ouly says—‘ I trast—and I am true.’ 








Scattered like flowers, the rosy children play— 
Or round her chair a busy crowd they press ; 
But, at the father’s coming, start away, 
With playful struggle for his loved caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless. 
To each, a welcoming word is fondly said ; 
He bends and kisses some ; lifts up the less ; 
Adimires the little cheek, so round and red, 
Or smooths with tender hand the curled and shining head 


Oh! let us pause, and gaze upon them now. 
Is there not onvu—beloved and lovely boy ! 
With mirth’s bright seal upon his open brow, 
And sweet fond eyes, brimful of love and joy? 
He, whom no measure of delight can cloy, 
The daring and the dariing of the set; 
He who, though pleased with every passing toy, 
Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget? 


And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom— 
* As for the weak bird in a crowded nest— 
Are needed all the fostering cares of home, 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast : 
One, who hath oft the couch of sickness prest ; 
On whom the mother looks, as it goes by, 
With tenderness intense, and fear supprest, 
While the soft patience of her anxious eye 
Blends with ‘ God’s will be done ’—‘ God grant thou may'st not die *’ 


And is there not the elder of the band? 
She with the gentle smile and smooth bright hai, 
Waiting, some paces back—content to stand 
Till these of love's caresses have their share ; 
Knowing how soon his fond paternal care 
Shall seek his violet in her shady nook— 
Patient she stands—demure, and brightly fair— 
Copying the meekness of her mother’s look, 
And clasping in her hand the favourite story-book.” 
We must also give the converse of this picture—the interior of the factory. 
“There the pale orphan, whose unequal strength 
Leathes the incessant toil it must puraue, 
Pines for the cool sweet evening’s twilight length, 
‘The sunny play-hour, and the morning’s dew : 
Worn with its cheerless life's monotonous hue, 
Bowed down, and faint, and stupified it stands ; 
Fach half-seen object reeling in its view— 
While its hot, trembling, languid little hands 
Mechanically heed the task-master’s commands. 


There, sounds of wailing grief and painful blows 
Offend the ear, and startle it from rest ; 
(While the lungs gasp what air the place bestows ;) 
Or misery’s joyless vice, the ribald jest, 
Breaks the sick silence: staring at the guest 
Who comes to view their labour, they beguile 
The unwatched moment; whispers half suppreet 
And mutterings low, their faded lips defile,— 

While gleams from face to face a strange and sullen smita 


These, then, are his companions: he, too young 
‘To share their base and saddening merriment, 
Sits by: his little head in silence hung ; 
His limbs cramped up: his body weakly bent ; 
Toiling obedient, till long huurs so spent 
Produce exhaustion’s slumber, dull and deep. 
The watcher’s stroke,—bold—sudden—violent,— 
Urges him from that lethargy of sleep, 

And bids him wake to life,—to labour and to weep! 


But the day hathits end. Forth then he hies 

With jaded, faltering step, and brow of pain; 

Creeps to that shed,—his home,—where happy lies 

‘The sleeping babe that cannot toil for gain ; 

Where his remorseful mother tempts in vain 

With the best portion of their frugal fare ; 

‘Too sick to eat—too weary to complain— 

He turns him idly from the untasted share. 
Slumbering sinks down unfed, and mocks her useless care 


Weeping she lifts, ani lays his heavy head 
(With all a woman's grieving tenderness) 
On the hard surface of his narrow bed; 
Bends down to give a sad unfelt caress, 
And turns away ;—willing her God to bless, 
That, weary as he is, he need not fight 
Against that long-enduring bitterness, 
The voluntary labour of the night, 

But sweetly slumber on till day's returning light.” 

We cordially recommend this slight volume to the public; it is full of tender 
sympathy with the poor and the oppressed ; and we congratulate the writer less 
on the finished beauty of her perfurmance,*han on the kindly and worthy feeling 
which dictated its production. ‘The de lication to Lord Ashley is also most ap- 
propriate. ‘The humanity and talent of that young nobleman have been perse- 
veringly displayed in this sacred cause, in a manner which will reflect immortal 
honour upon his name. 


THE MISER OF PADUA. A TALE. 


“ Rest not in an ovation, but a triumph over thy passions. Lot anger walk hanging 
down her head ; let Malice go manacled, and Envy fettorod after thee. Behold within 
thee the long train of thy trophies, not without thee. Make the quarrelling apithytes 
skep, and centaurs within thoo bs quiet. Chin no the unraly legion of thy breast ; lead 
thine own captivity Captive, and be C.ssar within thyself. Do this, or crimo will ensue.” 
—Brownk’s APHORISMS, 

CHAPTER IL. 


There lived in Padua some few years ago, in the Via Rosa, a narrow street 
near the Albergo della Stella, one Geronimo Goldoni—no relation to the play- 
wright of that name—but a man of mystery and of might; of might, because 
possessed of wealth so enormous, as scarcely ever to have heen hear of out of 
a fairy-taic, or that family of the kings of the go!d mines, the Barons Rothschild 
Though the street was narrow and dirty where he lived, yet his gloomy and di- 
lapidated palazzo was princely in point of space—the mosaics of its floors, and 
the paintings of its cctlings—but of furniture it was guiltless, saving the pall!- 
like tapestry the spiicr hal indefatigably woven for years. At the time our 
tale commences, it was sone sixteen years since Goltoni had been established 
in this abo Je, and re‘o'ced in the title of the Miser of Padua. Difficult of ac- 
cess, morose and forbi!ting when seen, little was he known by his poorer breth 
ren, His dea'ings were chiefly with the maznates of the land, among whon his 
influence was as ettraor.Jinary as it was universal. Wasa loan to be negotiated 
between two countries, the supplies generally issued from his coffers ; so that he 
was continually in correspo..lence with half the crowne.! beads in Europe; and 





not being of a temper likely ever to be guilty of making a bargain disadvantage- 
ous to himself, his footing was such in every court, that whenever either his bu- 
siness or his pleasure led him into other countries, he was as splendidly lodged 
and as much adulated as though he had been a contemporary monarch. Was a 
nobleman ruined, Goldoni was the first to offer for his estate, palace, plate, pie- 
tures, statues, jewels, &c. a price that defied competition ; and as he was contt 
nually completing purchases of this sort, he went on literally 

* Building his fame 

Upon the ruins of another’s name.” 

To the namerous gems of art he always had on hand to dispose of, he invari- 
ably affixed the highest possible price ; and if any novice had the temerity to of- 
fend him, by offering him, nay, but a ducat less than he asked—when they re- 
turned to give him his own terms, he was sure to adopt the sybil's plan, and dow- 
ble his demand. ‘This laudable practice being pretty well known, his customers 
generally allowed him to have his own way in the first instance. In his house 
were to be seen a chaos of pictures, statues, gold, and silver vases, of a most 
Belshazzar-like size and magnificence. Many of those fairy-like and exquisitely 
jewelled cups—the chef d'euvres of Benvenuto Celini—shreds of bangings, rare 
books, and rarer manuscripts, down to remnants of point lace, leaden looking 
charms against the “evil eye,” and rags stained with the blood of San Ganeri. 
Skulls and skeletons, and defunct specimens of human deformity also found 
themselves amid the heterogeneous mass that strewed his floors, and. made a 
good running commentary upon the gorgeous wealth that human folly had poured 
into this sewer of human avarice; but the owner of these himself served as 
their best homily. Goldoni’s thin, bent, attenuated figure, generally clad in an 
old thread-barc brown surtout coat, boots that from their square toes and 
“Jack lustre” hue, might have belonged to the great Frederick, and been be 
queathed to their present owner after they had espoused all the dust of Potsdam, 
and grown wrinkled under the sneers of Voltaire. In youth he must have been 
handsome, but the fire seemed to have left his eye to consume his heart, and the 
lines in his face were of that writhed and furrowed kind that are more the work of 
those scorpions—human passions, than of the calm and even hand of time; the 
hair on his temples was thin, though his beard was thick, and had grown to a 
most rabbinical length. He seldom wore a hat, but one of those little black and 
gold Greek caps, which, like Scott’s minstrel, though now “ infirm and old,” had 
certainly “seen better days ;” his hands were long and shadowy to an almost 
supernatural degree, and though the choicest wines, ‘‘ from humble port to im 
perial Tokay,” stocked his cellars, one drop of them never appeared to have 
warmed his veins—indeed, so perfectly bloodless did he appear, that no emotion 
of anger, pleasure, (if he ever felt it,) surprise, or fear, brought the slightest 
tinge mto his “sear and yellow” cheek—but the veins of his forehead swelled 
into a cordage that distorted his whole face into a painfully impotent imitation of 
phrenzy. Next toavarice, ambition was his ruling passion, and pride his corro- 
ding vice. He claimed (but always with due disdain, as though it were the least 
source of his pride) relationship with all the noblest houses in Italy. The Barbi- 
rinis of Florence, the Colonnas of Rome, the Scaligers of Verona, the Cigoginas 
of Milan, and so on ad infinitum, and they, so far from rejecting the claim, 
seemed flattered and pleased at his allowing it. Did a young noble make a 
foolish marriage, or do any thing else that required paternal forgiveness, Geroni- 
mo Goldino was always applied to as being an infallible mediator, could he be 
brought, alias bribed, to undertake the mission—his mysterious and boundless in- 
fluence extended even to the vatican—the papal seat seemed but part of the ma- 
chinery of his vast fantoecini, and not an indulgence was sold, or a hat given 
away, ora state secret whispered at Monte Cavello, but what he had something 
to sayto it. Though penurious to the extreme in his way of living—yet let 
there be but a pageant in any degree out of the common way, and the equipage 
and paraphernalia of Goldoni were not excelled by the gilded and purple triumphs 
of ancient Rome. At the music meeting at Verona, when all the emperors 
were assembled there, and standing room even was not to be had for love or mo- 
ney, his was the most ostentatiously gorgeous seat in the Amphitheatre ; and 
ata fete the Admiral of the Fleet gave at Venice some years after, the dull and 
silent waters of the Adriatic seemed flushed and noisy with the splendour of his 
flotilla, which might have rivalled the voluptuous magnificence of Cleopatra’s 
on the Cydnus. He disdained the funeral trappings of the other gondolas, 
and the one especially occupied by himself was inlaid with ivory and gold of the 
most exquisite workmanship—the awning was of violet velvet richly embroider- 
ed, the cushions of the same, stuffed with the softest eider down, within whose 
soft mazes Geronimo lay ensconced in his usual mean attire, looking as though 
he endured every thing, and enjoyed nothing, with an expression of inward suf- 
fering more befitting a Procrustes bed than so luxurious a dolce far niente. This 
strange being had one daughter, who was, indeed, 

* All that painting could express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love,” 

even in her own sweet land of painting and of love ; but whether her father moet 
loved or hated her, it would have been impossible to decide from the contradic- 
tory inequalities of his manner and conduct towards her. Her education had 
been attended to, beyond that of most of her countrywomen. Italy could produce 
few such linguists as she was. English, German, Spanish, Latin, and French 
(of course) she knew, spoke, and wrote with the uttermost correctness and flu- 
ency. Selfishness on the part of her father might have contributed greatly to this 
knowledge ; as, with his innumerable foreign correspondents, it was of infinite 
use tohim. But as a painter and a musician, she boasted equal excellence.— 
Sometimes for days together, he would not sce her, and if he met her accident- 
ally, his looks were such that she dared mot encounter them. ‘Then, suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, he would summon her into his presence, and she 
was again his Carissima Giulictta, his Ragazza Bellissima, his Solo Tesoro. 

Of her mother she had never directly or indirectly heard. Once, and only 
once, she had ventured to ask her father how old she was when her mother died, 
and this simple and very natural question threw him into such a paroxysm of 
rage, that it effectually terrified her into silence for ever after. ‘Though of his 
two moods towards her, tenderness and moroseness, the latter, on an average, 
predominated, yet if her head but ached, he seemed perfectly miserable, and 
thought no trouble or expense sufficient to procure her ease ; but, notwithstand- 
ing all this, with one of those strange anomalies in his character, he kept her te 
her embrvidery frame as assiduously as if both their subsistence had depended 
upon it; compelling her to dispose of her work at the highest possible price, and 
even carry it home, unattended, to the most distant parts of the city. But whe- 
ther from fear of the ail-powerful miser, or respect for his daughter, who was 
known to every living soul in Padua, certain it is, that in spite of her surpassing 
beauty, she went and came on all these to her painful and degrading missions 
perfectly unmolested. With all Goldoni’s inordinate pride, he seemed to take a 
fierce and unnatural delight in humiliating her,—his beautiful, his only child. Of- 
ten, when she would look with a natural, but melancholy curiosity at the innume- 
rable treasures that vice and folly were pouring into her father’s labyrinth of a 
warehouse, he would angrily bid her not covet his wealth, as God knew whether 
he should leave her any of it. All depended. She might be a beggar. Noone 
had cared how they had begzare:! him—low they had robbed him of much more 
than the rubbish she saw there. She had better get away to her work, as, by- 
and-by, she might be glad cnough to earn her bread,—and a great dea! more of 
such incoherent rhapsodies, which generally sent poor Guilictia away weeping te 
her room, and left him gloomy and morose for days. 

‘The report of Giulietta’s beauty and talents, but still more the certainty of her 
father’s enormous wealth, had alrealy procured for her, though scarcely seven- 
toen, oTers of marriage from some of the noblest houses in Italy, the heads of 
which were, to be sure, a liltle distressed. But Goldoni took supreme delight 
in re‘ecting them all, as laconically and as hanghtily as possible ; and the higher 





the rank of the parties soliciting the alliance, the more pains he took to assure 














them, that if he ever allowed her to marry at all, he should look much higher for 
his daughter. 

In the pageants before alluded to, Giulietta had been too young to appear ; and 
as she advanced in years, her father thought the less she was seen in public (al- 
ways excepting the journeys she made to sell her work) and the more she con- 
fined herself to the society of her Dame de Compagnie, and fellow Brodeuse Bi- 
anca Saterell, the better ; so that the solitary pleasurable episode in poor Giuli- 
etta’s life had been an excursion, one summer, to Milan, which had by no means 
intoxicated her, as the extent of her dissipation consisted in one drive on the 
Corso, one visit to La Scala, and the xe plus ultra of seeing an amateur play, 
which the good citizens of Milan, in their Anglo-mania, meant to be purely En- 
glish ; consequently, the scene was laid in England,—time, beginning of the 
reign of George the Third,—dramatis perso ne, Misse Molly, Lord Jenny! Mees 
trias Snap, and an apocryphal impropriety, an anonymous Abigail, all dressed 
as only English people—and English people in the war could dress! But this 
was not all: the aider and abettor of the lovesof Misse Molly and Lord Jenny! 
was no less a personage than Shakspeare!! the immortal Shakspeare—our own 
Will,—who certainly never dreamt (except it was when he prophetically wrote, 
«<'To what base uses may we come at last !””) that he should be turned into such 
a Will-o’-the-wisp, as to become the scape-goat of an Italian comedy. Tempo, 
George the Third! And indeed had that illustrious monarch seen the aforesaid 
comedy, he might, with that philosophical acumen which so particularly distin- 
guished him—and which led him to wonder how the apples ever got into a pud- 
ding, have wondered still more how poor Shakspeare ever got into this most cu- 
rious production. 

As for Giulietta, whose knowledge of English had given Shakspeare one idol- 
ater the more, her start was even greater than that of Miss Hawkins’ classical 
friend, at finding the exclamation “Herclé!” in a translation of the “ Am- 
phitryon!” of Plautus. Such having been the extent of Giulietta’s experience 
of worldly delights, it was no wonder that she unmurmuringly resigned herself 
to the line of life her father seemed to have chalked out for her. 


CHAPTER I. 

* Dear Bianca,” said Giulietta one morning, to her half-companion, half-duen- 
na, “I am most selfishly sorry that you should be so unwell this morning, for I 
have finished the Principessa San ‘Teodora’s scarf, and I don’t know how it is, 
but I always hate going to those great people ; not but what they are more civil 
than their inferiors, but their very civility humiliates me. Besides, it was to you 
she gave the directions about it, and if it is wrong, I shall not know what to 
2a ed 

“Bah! bah; Bambina,”’ said the invalid, between a laugh and a cough. ‘“‘ The 
Principessa is one of the sweetest ladies in all Padua, and if she had but a mate 
to match her, the old town would have something worth looking at beside the 
College. But the devil took to early rising while his education was going on; 
and there is no vice but what he gave him a smattering of. Still, give him his 
due, he has had the moderation not to propagate them; for he is childless. But 
then again, every thing has a wrong side to it; for it is somewhat churlish of 
the Principessa to copy the Venus of Praxiteles, and not leave the world her 
fellow.” 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted the good lady’s harangue, and Giulietta 
had by this time put on the long white muslin veil, which the middle cless of her 
countrywomen always wear, and which costume her father (notwithstanding his 
overweening pride) had commanded her to adopt. She took up the work, which 
Bianca had folded into a little parcel, with a heaviness of heart which long cus- 
tom, even, had not enabled her to subdue, and kissing her companion, bid her 
good-by, with an assurance that she would not be long away from her. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking, at her usual rapid pace, brought her to the 
Palazza San Teodera. She had not long to wait, before she was conducted by 
aservant into the apartments of the Principessa. At the end of one of those 
long Italian pictured and pillared galleries sat, on a faded, but magnificent gold- 
tissue sofa, flowered with crimson velvet, a lady of about forty, of that gentle and 
moonlight sort of beauty with which melancholy sometimes mellows down fea- 
tures, that nature has originally traced with a sunbeam of more than usual bright- 
ness; her head was bent over a drawing she was finishing; a little Blenheim 
dog sat beside her, with ears erect at Giulietta’s appearance, and a collar of lit- 
tle, round, silver-bells, like those on the little dogs in Titian’s pictures. At the 
other end of the sofa sat a young man of a princef¥ mien, whose beauty was not 
quite that of his country, inasmuch es his eyes were blue, and his hair noi very 
dark, though out of a full light it might have appeared so. He was reading to 
the lady when the miser’s daughter entered. It was the second canto of the 
*«Inferno,”” where Dante describes, in words that are between tears and blood, 
how the Almighty, in his goodness, has delegated to Beatrice the task of watch- 
ing over the sinful mortal who had loved her with such undying love. Géiulietta 
enly caught the words :— 

“L’ amico mio, e non della ventura.” 

Often had she read and admired the passage, but never had she felt all its 
meaning so intensely before. She stood for about a minute, suppressing her 
breath lest she should lose a single tone of the deep, low voice that uttered those 
thrilling words. It was not till that voice ceased, andthe speaker, raising his 
eyes suddenly from the book, met her’s, that she recollected her errand, and 
crimsoning to the very temples, she presented her work to the Principessa, ex- 
pressing a hope that it would meet with her approbation. 

The lady, after examining it minutely, said, with a most gracious smile, that it 
greatly exceeded her expectation, and that she hoped Giulietta was sufficiently 
disengaged to undertake another piece of embroidery,—no less than a calotte, 
bond she wished to present to the Pope, as she was going to Rome in about six 
months. 

The miser’s daughter answered, that she should feel much honoured in being 
employed in the service of his Holiness. 

“ But that is not all,” interrupted the lady. ‘I understand, signora, that your 
father possesses a long row of fine Golconda diamonds, strung like beads, of the 
size and shape of large peas; I have in vain tried to obtain an interview with 
him, or prevail upon him by any other means toallow me to become the purcha- 
ser of so rare a treasure : his invariable answer is, that the time is not yet come 
for him to part with it. Now, if you would use your influence, and tell him that 


I wish to have the Pope's calotte embroidered with them, I am sure he could not 
refuse you.” 


Giulietta shook her head. 

“T fear Signora, if you have failed, I have but little chance of succeeding, and 
indeed, had you not laid your commands upon me, nothing could tempt me to 
broach the subject to my father, as whenever he has once expressed a resolution, 
it always angers and irritates him, to have any one attempt to shake it, especially 
me ; but what ican do that I will do, and you shall know the result as early as 
possible, though it may be some days before I shall be able to see. I mean to 
converse with him on the subject,”’ added she, hesitating and colouring slightly. 
So saying, Giulietta curtsied to the Principessa, and, bowing to the young Cava- 
liero, (who, during this short interview had never once withdrawn his eyes from 
her,) arranged her veil, and took her departure. 

When she reached the door, he was at her side ready to open it; and on gain- 


ing the first landing place, she looked back involuntarily, and perceived that he | 


still stood at the door gazing after her. The miser’s daughter returned home 
that day more dis¢rait than in her life she had ever been before. She had not 
even experienced the humiliation and annoyance that she generally felt, at under- 
taking a new piece of work, as there had been none of the usual chaffering about 
the exorbitant prices her father compelled her to ask. On reaching home, she 
inquired whether he was within, and felt a sort of relief in hearing that he was 
not, as she dreaded the commission she had undertaken to execute for the Prin- 
eipessa. She walked slowly up stairs, and knocked softly at Bianca’s door. The 
entrate cara mia that was coughed out by its occupant was no sooner obeyed by 
Giulietta, than she sat herself down on the old woman’s bed, and after asking 
how she was! sank into a reverie. 

“ How now,” said the former, “tired of so short a walk, Bambina ?”’ 

“‘No, not tired, but—but— 

“ But what!” interrupted Bianca; “I’m sure the Principessa is not the sort 
of lady to find fault either with your work or your prices.” 

“ No, indeed, she was all goodness, still I wish I had not been—— How 
beautiful she is! and whata little darling of a dog she has. I think those little 
English dogs so much prettier than our own greyhounds—and—and who was—I 
mean—I suppose—that young man that sat reading to her was her husband?” 
and here Giulietta looked inquiringly into her companion’s face. 

“Husband, indeed,” exclaimed Bianca so vehemently, that it brought on a 
fresh fit of coughing ; “no, truly, the sun must rise at midnight before you would 
see him reading to his wife, besides he is not young, and you say it was a young 
man, but describe to me this cavaliero, and I may be able to tell you who he is.” 

Giulietta put back her veil and fixed her beautiful eyes on Bianca, as though she 
feared the slightest inaccuracy in her description, would prevent her receiving the 
information she wished, as she answered, 

“ He is not over tall (I hate very tall men,) but was a most symmetrical figure ; 
he has a beautiful head most aristocratically put on his shoulders ; dark blue eyes, 
@uch eyes; if he had been born dumb they could speak for him; a very hand- 
somely chiselled nose ; darkish hair, not black, mind, Bianca—I hate black hair 
-—dark moustachios—a very handsome throat—and the prettiest little ears, in 


“ Whew,” said, or rather whistled out the old woman; “ bless the child, what 


an inventory she’s made of the man; but it’s so correct, that without spectacles I 
see before me the young Count Antonio di Nova!” 


* And who is Count Antonio di Nova, mia madre? said Giulietta. 


“Who is he !—why—who should he be but Nephew to the Principe San 
‘Teodora—his own sister's child, who died shortly after he was born, and as the 
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Principe lost his only son at the same time, he adopted young Antonio, who has 
lived with him ever since.” 

‘« And has he never had any other child of his own?” 

“ Why, yes, he had a daughter a year after Antonio was born, but the poor 
little thing fell into the hands of the banditti in the Abruzzo, and has never been 
heard of since. ‘The poor Principessa was out of her senses for three or four 
years, but truly sorrows have come as thickly to her as blossoms to the spring, 
for she was in love with and betrothed to Alessandro San Teodora, the principe’s 
brother; but as he was determined to have her himself, he manceuvred so as to 
get Alessandro out of the way to fight in Spain for two years, and then forging a 
story of his having married another, and leaving no art or persuasion untried, in 
which he was stanchly backed by the Principessa’s parents, (he being, as the el- 
der brother, a far better parti than Alessandro,) she at length married him, and 
has never known a day’s happiness since. Shortly after her marriage, she had 
the unspeakable misfortune to receive a letter from her injured and calumniated 
lover, upbraiding her with her treachery and inconstancy, (for the Principe had 
taken care to misrepresent her as much to his brother, as he had traduced him to 
her.) Alessandro concluded his letter by saying, ‘ that shenor his brother should 
ever hear of him more till time had avenged him, and punished them.’ ” 

“And have they hever heard of him since?” asked Giulietta. 

“ Never!” said Bianca: “and it is supposed that he died soon after his disap- 
pearance, for. fe 

Here their colloquy was interrupted by Goldoni’s hoarse thin voice calling from 
the foot of the stairs : “‘ Giulietta, Giulietta, where art thou child? haste, I want 
thee.” 

‘‘T am coming, father,”’ said she, opening the door. 

‘God grant he be not in one of his tremontanas,”’ said the old woman, “ for 
he is seldom in haste but what he is in anger—Madre de Duo, protect the poor 
child !” 

“ Amen,” said Giulietta, as she flew down the wide and desolate steps to meet 
her father, whom she found encircling two dark-looking leathern bags, which 
rested on the ample balustrade, while his head was thrown back looking up the 
stairs for his daughter’s appearanee, and his right foot kept up an impatient tattoo 
upon the first step of the stairs. 

“ Here, child,” said he, ‘‘ undo the keys from my girdle, and follow, or rather 
go before me and open the door of the coin room, for I have a day’s work for you, 
and a treasure worthy of Ghino di Tacco, the illustrious brigande, whom Dante 
and Boccaccio make such honourable mention of, and whom the Pope knighted 
because he always robbed so aristocratically, that is, by wholesale. Corpo di 
Bacco, the Popes of those times were fine fellows, and knew what was due to a 
gentleman ; but now, you never hear of their encouraging robberies beyond the 
pale of the church. No, they and the cardinals are all pirates, their pillages be- 
ing confined to the see in truth; the benefits of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
which used to be so abundant to those philanthropists, who are all for the distri- 
bution of wealth, are now exclusively restricted to the Holy See. Look, conti- 
nued he, as with considerable exertion he succeeded in lifting the huge bags 
from off the balustrade—* Look, Piccolina, here are gold coins of all sizes, from 
the time of the Emperor Claudius, down to the last of the Tribunes; and I'll 
warrant Cola’s head will be safer in my keeping, than it ever was on his own 
shoulders ; and you, my Rosamunda, shall have the amusement of sorting and 
classing them, which, as I before said, will be a nice day’s work for you.” 

Giulietta was delighted to see her father in such unusually goed humour, think- 
ing it would give her a favourable opportunity of making the Principessa San 
Teodora’s request, touching the string of diamonds, and therefore expressed her 
eagerness to begin her task. 

Goldoni’s small sunken eyes actually sparkled, as he laid the flattering unction 
to his soul, that Giulietta was beginning to feelsome sympathy with his own sordid 
pursuits. How seldom is it that the real motives for our actions are known, (even 
perhaps to ourselves). Half the world believe that Thais made Alexander burn 
Persepolis, in the mere wantonness of female despotism, simply to shew her 
power ; but it is quite as likely that she may have been instigated to it by descry- 
ing a handsomer woman than herself, gazing at his triumphal entry, from the upper 
window of some narrow street, and the fear that he might see her too. 

When they had reached the end of the gallery, Goldoni looked round him on 
every side, before he let Giulietta turn the ponderous key in the door; as none 
but himself and his daughter were ever allowed to enter there. Seeing that the 
coast was perfectly clear— 

“Thou mayest open the door, child,” said he, “‘ and take the key inside when 
thou hast done so.” 

After placing the two bags on a long black leathern library table, equally covered 
with dust, and tape-tied papers, he bid her sit down opposite to him, and commence 
arranging the coins ; he then seated himself, and hanging his cap on the back of 
his high oak chair, took a bundle of papers from the heap before him, the indorse- 
ments of which he began to read over half aloud— 

“Humph! Cardinal Barberini’s letter; all Beccaficca’s, and Falernian—not 
worth answering—A hem !—Austrian loan sent to Milan yesterday—eh! Prince 
of Salerno’s three millions of ducats—King of Sardinia’s Herculaneum bronzes 
not sent yet—tush! the Sicilian Anchovy company; have nothing to do with 
them—ah ! let me see, offer of the refusal of the purchase of the furniture of 
the Doge’s Palace at Venice, inthe time of Dandelo; good speculation that— 
quadruple the outlay among the English—pshaw! the Marchesa della Rosa’s 
fourth offer about the diamonds—sha’nt have ’em.”’ 

“Did you say diamonds, father!” asked Giulietta, pausing in her employ- 
ment, and looking in Goldoni’s face with that desperate courage which fear 
alone can inspire, as she thought now or never was the time to make her re- 
quest. 

He put down the papers in his hand, folded his arms upon the table, and fixed 
his keen small eyes full on her face, in perfect amazement, at her having, for the 
first time in her life, dared to interrupt his avocations by so impertinert a thing as 
a question of her’s. 

‘Yes, diamonds, child, didst thou never see or hear of a diamoné before, that 
you seem so startled at the word?” 

“Yes, father, but the Principessa San Teodora begged me to say that she 
would give any sum you liked for a string of Golconda diamonds you possess ; 
and with which she wishes to have a calotte embroidered for the Pope, and I did 
not know whether those were they that the Marchesa Della Rosa wants, and I 
would rather the Principessa had them; and so I thought I would ask you, that 
is all.” 

“« And enough too,” replied Goldoni, biting his thin lips, while the veins in his 
forehead blackened, and swelled into that fearful cordage, that always denoted an 
internal storm ; ‘‘ and pray,” continued he in a taunting deliberate voice, pausing 
between every word, as he fixed his subtle eyes on her like a rattle-snake watch- 
ing its prey; ‘“‘ may I inquire what Signora Giulietta Goldoni knows of that most 
illustrious ho-no-rable and ex-em-plary lady the Principessa San Teodora, and 
how she comes to be so mightily interested about her?” 

Poor Giulietta felt herself perfectly withered with the sarcasm of his voice, 
and the almost fiendish expression of his face, as he uttered these words. 

“‘ Scarcely anything,” replied she, “‘ for I never saw her but once, which was 
this morning, when I took home a scarf which I had embroidered for her ; but 
she seemed one of those rare beings made to be loved at once, and never for- 
gotten.” 

Goldoni ground his teeth, snatched a handful of the gold coins Giulietta had 
sorted, tossed them up into the alr, caught them again within his clenched hand, 
and then bursting into a hoarse laugh, or rather yell, exclaimed— 

“So, my young CEdipus, you have found that out, have you !—but she cannot 
have the diamonds—no, no, I have vowed a vow that I would never part with 
those imperial baubles till the object of my life is fulfilled—ha! you look amazed! 
and would ask what the object of my life is? a most laudable curiosity, and one 
that shall be gratified. Why, what should be the object of a doting father’s life, 
be, but to see his only daughter married—yes, Giulietta, they shall be part of your 
bridal paraphermalia, when I can find you a fitting mate, one that J deem such at 
least ; but you may go now, and hark ye, child, tell your new friend the San Teo- 
dora, that she cannot have the diamonds.” 

So saying, Goldoni almost pushed her out of the room and locked the door 
after her. 

The next morning, Giulietta had descended to the garden on her way to the 
Palazza San Teodora to inform the Principessa of the failure of her mission. It 
was one of those quaint old fountained and terraced boccaccio-looking Italian 
gardens. ‘The Brenta flowed through it, shadowed by acacias that ** waved their 
yellow hair” above it, and Niébe-looking willows bathing in its clear waters. She 
stopped to feed a tame loorie that was spreading its gorgeous plumage to the sun 
as it flitted from bough to bough in a pomegranate tree. The bird, in the “ wan- 
tonness of its joy” bit her finger till the blood came. Giulietta made a faint ex- 
clamation of pain, but before she could bind up the wound, she was startled by 
a slight rustling among the leaves of a myrtle hedge. She turned to look from 
what the noise proceeded, when, to her extreme surprise, she beheld the young 
Count Antonia di Nova. 

“T fear,” said he, advancing hastily towards her, “ that villanous bird has hurt 
you severely ; pray, lose no time in having the wound seento. I will go instant- 
ly for Giulué Chiavere, he is the most skilful doctor in all Padua.” 

“Many thanks, signor,” said Giulietta, blushing deeply; ‘‘ but it is a mere 
scratch ; I scarcely feel it; I am going,” continued she, “to the Palazzo San 
Teodora, as I regret to say I have failed in obtaining the diamonds for the princi- 
pessa.”” 

“ And I,” said Antonio, “‘ have come here to learn the result of your negocia- 
tion, and save you the trouble of going thither?” 

While he was speaking, Goldoni appeared hastening down an avenue of lin- 
dens towards them, at which Giulietta looked excessively frightened, and the 
count appeared little less so ; but it was too late to effect a retreat, so they had 
nothing to do but await the result. To their great surprise, instead of his usual 
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frown, his parchment mouth had wrinkled into a smile, as taking off his cap and 
bowing to the ground, he said : 

‘« The Count Antonio di Nova, if I mistake not?” 

“ Youare right, signor; but I knew not that I had the honour of being known 
to you.” 

“Tt is your likeness to your noble father (who I hope fares well) that made me 
know you ” 

« And yet I am not thought like him,” said Antorio—“ but like my uncle.” 

‘“« Those things will sometimes happen,” replied Goldoni, and then added, with 
a laughing devil in his sneer, ‘‘ but I have a talent for finding out all things, even 
likenesses—talking of finding things out, I yesterday made a discovery of some 
very curious ancient coins—perhaps you will do me the favour of walking in to 
look at them, and I may chance to have other things worth your attention ; here 
child,” continued he, giving a bunch of keys to Giulietta, ** go on and open the 
door.” 

Never had she seen her father volunteer so much courtesy to any human being ; 
and never had she seen any one towards whom she felt so glad that he should do 
so—did she love one whom she had seen but yesterday? It was even so; in our 
colder clime, such sudden passions seem unnatural, because with us they are 
almost impossible : but as in the countries of the sun, night succeeds to day in- 
stantaneously and without progression, so their inhabitants have seldom any of 
those long twilight glimmerings of feeling, which, with the children of colder re- 
gions precede ‘the starry light and galaxy of love.’ With the former, too, love 
is like sound, the only thing capable of filling the whole space where it exists ; 
and like sound it bursts upon them in all its fulness at once. 

The sun was going down before Antonio di Nova left the Via Rosa, and Gol- 
doni appeared to court his society as much as he had shunned that of every other 
man in Padua; nor did he allow him to depart before he had given him a general 
and pressing invitation to his gloomy and silent dwelling, to the secret joy, but in- 
finite surprise of the young count and of Giulietta. 


CHAPTER III. 


Six months had passed away since the hour Antonio had first stood by Giuliet- 
ta’s side on the terrace in the miser’s garden; and no day had come that did not 
find either him in the Via Rosa, or Giulietta at the Palazzo San Teodora; for 
once the course of true love did seem to run smooth. Goldoni not only appeared 
to approve their attachment, but to promote it. The principessa had almost 
adopted Giulietta, out of whose society she could not bear to be, and Bianca wore 
her best veil and pansey-coloured silk every day, that she might not, as she said, 
disgrace her dear child by looking as shabby as the rest of the household. There 
were but two slight drawbacks to all this happiness. Antonio’s father had to 
arrive in Rome from Germany before his consent could be obtained to the mar- 
riage ; but then there was no fear of Ais refusing what every one else was trying 
to get—namely, the wealth and the daughter of the miser of Padua ; the other 
was even a minor desagrement. Goldoni could not be prevailed upon to have 
any intercourse with the San Teodoras; he said he had long renounced society, 
and that it would be quite time enough for him to reappear in the world at his 
daughter’s bridal, for which he had great preparations to make, as he intended 
that in the annals of their respective families this marriage should be unique. 
Things were at this juncture when, one evening, Giulietta, for the first time, had 
waited a few minutes beyond the appointed time for Antonio at their usual tryst- 
ing place, the terrace, by the grove of lindens; at length he came, but without 
the joyous bound with which he generally sprang over the little myrtle hedge that 
divided the river from the terrace; he looked pale and agitated, and in his hand 
he held an open letter. 

‘Well, mine own,” said he, trying to smile as he drew Giulietta towards him, 
‘‘ T have heard from my father at last ; he is at Rome, and to-morrow I set out to 
meet him there, and ad 

‘‘ And leave me,” interrupted Giulietta, bursting into a passionate flood of tears ; 
“then I know—I feel—we shall never meet again.” 

‘“‘ Nay, my pretty Cassandra,” said he, as he kissed away her tears, “‘ sucha 
prophecy is worse than folly. It is true, my father talks of my marrying one of 
the Prince of Franca Villa’s Gorgan daughters; but then it is solely for her 
dower, and what is her’s to yours; and there is no Jew in the Getto so merce- 
nary as I am; for one ducat less, nay, one bajacco less than my own Giulietta’s 
portion I would not accept of Venus herself; and I am sure my father will duly 
commend so much prudence in one of my years ; besides the San Teodoras go 
to Rome in a fortnight; and my dear kind aunt has prevailed upon your father 
to let you accompany her, and he is to follow in time for our nuptials; so now 
my dove-like raven what have you to croak about in that most sweet and dulcet 
voice.” 

“‘ Nothing, Antonio, but that J hope it may be as you say—but at 

« But—me—no buts,” said Antonio, taking both her hands in his, and cover- 
ing them with kisses, “it will be as I say ; and now see, dearest, how the stars 
are coming out ; have you never gazed upon the heavens till you fancied you had 
looked the stars into the skies ? there, look at that magnificent one just above us, 
it is a bright omen, love! for when did such a star ever shine upon the unfortu- 

nate.” 

Giulietta shook her head and smiled mournfully as she said, ‘‘ Does not Pe- 
trarch mention the peculiar brightness of the stars on the night that Laura died? 
Were they not in all their splendour the night Beatrice Vasi betrayed her father? 
and did not ‘a lustrous star of wondrous size’ look down upon Bajardo, as he 
wrote that prophetic stanza in the last canto of the ‘ Inamorato ?” 

‘‘Mentre chio canto (oimé Dio redentore) 
Veggio \'Italia tutta a fiamma e, a, foco 
Per questi Galli, che che con gran valore 
Vengon per disertar non sé che loco ; 
Pero vi lascio in questo vano amore 

Di Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco : 
Un altro fiata, se mi fia concesso. 
Racconterovvi il tutto per espresso.” 

“But why, Giulietta Mia, look back to those unlucky stars,” replied Antonio ; 
‘when we have so much to look forward to, the past of others should be no type 
to us, unless it has had a present like our own ; and who ever yet was as happy 
as we are, and as we will be !”” 

In spite of all her lover could urge, Giulietta felt a foreboding heaviness at her 
heart that she had never experienced before ; it was a train of those incommuni- 
cable warnings that the heralds of the dim future are apt to bring to those for 
whom fate prepares her worst, and which, while they grapple with their very 
souls, “like to beleaguering fiends in fiery armour clad,”’ are inaudible and invi- 
sible to every body else. It was not till a neighbouring clock had tolled twelve 
that Antonio and Giulietta separated. 

“« And if, dearest,” said he, as he returned for the twentieth time to say “‘ good 
night, if your forebodings should be realized, and any thing befal me, remember, 
mine own, that no living thing can ever love you as I have done.” ‘There are 
moments in life in which fate lends the power of years and the wings of time, 
thereby enabling an instant to do the work of ages. Who has not felt that even 
a word can for ever sear the heartand bring on the winter of life? Sismondi re- 
lates an anecdote of Guariano Veronese (ancestor of the author of the ‘‘ Pastor 
Fido,”) who, having studied Greek at Constantinople, and brought from thence 
two cases of Greek manuscripts, the fruits of his indefatigable researches, lost 
one of them in ashipwreck ; the grief of seeing the labour of years lost in a mo- 
ment, turned his hair grey in one night! Happy they whocannot remember the 
one event that made them old.” 

The “if” in Antonio's parting speech had fallen upon Giulietta’s heart like 
the knell of her last hope ; the unhappy are always superstitious, and the faintest 
doubt is by them rivetted into a certainty. 

““ Yes, yes,” said she, clesping her hands wildly, “ even he now feels that we 
shall never meet again; that my forebodings are all too true;’’ and she sank 
down upon the steps in a state of insensibility, from which she was only aroused 
by the voices of Bianca and her father loudly calling upon her as they advanced, 
with torches in their hands, to the place where she lay. 

‘“« My poor dear Bambina,”’ said the former, hobbling up to her, ‘ what on earth 
has happened?” 

«* Why Giulietta, child,” chimed in Goldoni, holding the torch down to her 
face, ‘‘ how now! this passes pleasure, and love may chance to give you an 
ague ; what! wince so under a fortnight’s parting, what wilt do at an eternal 
one?” 

“T feel that it is an eternal one, father,” said Giulietta, leaning her head on 
Bianca’s lap, who seated herself on a step just above her. 

‘Pooh, pooh, not yet, child, not yet; death must part the fondest, but that is 
the catastrophe, before which must come to the grand scéna of Goldoni’s daughter. 
The miser’s daughter married by the pope himself to San Teodora’s nephew ! all 
Rome to witness my triumph: your triumph, I should say, and in the Sextine 
Chapel, too; for there is the last judgment! Come, come, cheer up, girl; my 
hand upon it, all this, ay, and more shall come to pass.” 

Giulietta shuddered as she took the rigid hand extended to her; and saw the 
fiend-like expression of Goldoni’s face as the light glared on his dark and writhing 
features. 

“Come in, my dove,” said Bianca, helping her 4, rise, ‘‘ the dews are falling 
fast, and bed is a fitter place for you than this cold “arden.” 

About a week after Antonio’s departure, Giulieg(a was sitting despondingly in a 

window, looking out upon the waters of the Brofha, that he and she had so often 
watched together. She had yet heard nothing from him, and she began to grow 
more uneasy than ever. 
‘*] will go,” said she, “‘ to the Palazzo San Teodora, perhaps they have had letters ; 
yet, no—the Principessa is too good, too kind net to have let me know if she had.” 
Just as she was rising to go, Goldoni entered : 

‘“‘ Whither away, child? it is not often that I ask you to sing to me—for, sooth 
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girl marries, an old father has little chance of seeing much of her after. So get 
thy guitar, Piccolina, and for once let me hear thy voice again.” 

Giulietta did as he desired. — 

Goldoni appeared lost in a deep reverie, so that his daughter had ceased singing 
for some minutes before he remarked it, then suddenly raising his head he ex- 
claimed—*“ Oh, by the way, I have a letter for you—Count Antonio has arrived 
safely at Rome. I have another letter from his father, who joyfully consents to 
your marriage. You go to Rome with the San Teodoras next week ; 1 shall fol- 
low in three ; and then comes the end of all things.” : 

So saying, he burst into one of his horrid yelling laughs, and flung the letter in- 
to Giulietta’s lap, who was too eager to open it to observe the dark and sinister 
expression of his face, as with folded arms he strode out of the room. ‘That 
letter made her as happy as she had before been miserable. She flew to impart 
the good news to Bianca, who thought she had taken leave of her senses, so im- 
patient was she about every preparation for her departure. ‘The longed-for week 
at length arrived that found her on the road to Rome, with the Principessa San 
Teodora and her husband, whom she had hitherto seen little of, and had always 
heard cited as a most disagreeable personage ; on the contrary, she thought him 
particularly the reverse—but then, to be sure, he was Antonio’s uncle, and she 
was in that happy frame of mind which makes all persons appear perfect, and all 
things agreeable. ‘The truth is, happiness is the only thoroughly sincere, wndis- 
gustable philanthropist that exists—even the water at Siena she thought good, 
and the mal’aria in the campagna sweeter than the most flower-laden breezes of 
the Val d’Arno. The only part of the journey which she thought tedious, was 
the drive from the Porta del Popolo to the Villa Albani, where they were to take 
up their abode ; but at length even that ended, and for three weeks she was as com- 
pletely happy as any human being can be. At the expiration of this time, the 
morning that was to see her and Antonio united for ever, dawned with even more 
than usual splendour. Albano and Tivoli were flooded with gold and purple 
light ; every fountain in Rome seemed to throw up liquid diamonds as if in rival 
incense tothe sun. Goldoni had written to say that he would meet the bridal 
party in the Vatican at nine, and had arranged so as that every thing should be 
conducted with the utmost splendour. True to his promise, Giulietta could 
scarcely stand under the weight of jewels that literally studded her dress. From 
Monte Cavallo up to the Vatican the ground was strewed knee-deep with the 
choicest flowers, and before the carriages walked beautiful children, carrying 
triumphal arches of roses, magnolias, and orange blossoms, like those used at the 
Festa della Madonna di Fiore at Naples. The Pope’s guard received them when 
they alighted; and at the top of the steps were a conclave of cardinals ready to 
do homage to the Miser's daughter, and conduct the bridal party through the long 
galleries @nd private apartments to the Séxtine chapel, where the Pope in full 
pontificals awaited them. After he had bestowed the blessing, all the women 
ranged themselves on the left side of the altar and all the men on the right; then 
came the cardinals on either side, equally divided, and up this avenue of gorgeous- 
ly apparelled human beings walked the sacristans, flinging incense from their 
golden censers to and fro, till the atmosphere was heavy with perfume. The cere- 
mony now only waited for Goldoni; accustomed to lord it over every one with whom 
he came in contact, he seemed determined they should wait. Their patience was 
nearly exhausted,when at last the small door at the upper end of the chapel opened, 
and he appeared habited in a long loose gown of dark green velvet, embroidered 
in wreathes of diamonds—round his hat was a broad bandeau of the same, but 
more costly in point of size. Giving his hat to a page who followed him, he knelt 
before the papal chair, to receive the benediction, and then rising walked slowly 
towards the altar, bowing as he passed to the right and to the left. When he 
reached the spot where Giulietta stood with her hand linked in that of the Princi- 
pessa San Teodora, he motioned to her to come forward, and looking round in his 
stern and peculiar manner, addressed the Marchese di Nova in the following 
words— 

“Signor, you have consented to your son’s marriage with my daughter: in so 
doing I am convinced the alliance was all you sought, and her dower was no ob- 
ject to you. Honoured as I feel by such disinterested conduct towards me, I can- 
not repay it better than by evincing every candour towards you. Thedower shall 
be what was stipulated—eighty millions of Venice sequins now, and every species 
of property I may die possessed of. So far things are as they were ; but mark 
where the change begins. This young maiden is not my daughter !” 

“ Not his daughter! was murmured from mouth to mouth—* cosa stupenda !” 

“Not my daughter,” repeated Goldoni, as if in answer to the general panic ; 
“but having played the part of her father so long, and, I hope, so well,’ added he 

with one of his most withering sneers, ‘ I am bound not to abandon her till I can 
find her a sire of at least equal merit. Let me see,” continued he, looking round 
—‘‘this is a goodly company ; the only difficulty is among so many where to choose. 
Ha! the Principe San Teodora—a thousand pardons for not recognising you be- 
fore. In early life I had the honour of knowing you well ; and your brother, 
Prince Alessandro, still better.” Here his wily and serpent looks seemed to coil 
round San Teodora’s very soul, so that turn which way he would he could not 
escape fromthem. ‘ He wasa revengeful, unforgiving wight that said Alessandro. 
If I mistake not, he left his betrothed bride under your care ; you wenta little 
beyond your trust, and determined she should always remain so ;—you married 
her. Well, brothers should be congenial in their tastes; but the silly fool could 
not forgive it, for he doated on her with all the fondness of ten thousand hearts. 
But he was poor, and you were rich ; she wisely took you and left him—for what 
is‘one broken faith, and one broken heart in a world that might be paved with 
such? Well, as I said before, he was vindictive. At last you had a son, the heir 
to all your greatness ; your sister, (Giulietta they call her,) who was married to 
my friend there, the worthy Marchese di Nova, had one also—born the same day. 
She died, poor soul, so did her child ; but I know from good authority that Ales- 
sandro came and put your living child in the place of her dead one—and there he 
stands now,” shouted Goldoni, raising his hand solemnly and pointing to Antonio 
di Nova. ‘ Hush!” continued he, in a hollow voice, ‘‘ you have more to hear. 
Time brought you a daughter, on whom her mother doated ; and Alessandro 
knew how constant and undying her affections were?’ Here he turned slowly 
to the Principessa, and grasping her wrist with one hand, while he dragged the 
almost lifeless Giulietta forward with the other, continued, “‘ Noble lady, you 
surcly have not the ingratitude to forget the kind friend who, when you were 
overcome with a thousand pretty feminine fears in the Abruzzi, took charge 
of that daughter—behold him here !—I was that friend!” And as he spoke 
he tore off the loose but splendid garment in which he had entered the | 
chapel, and stood before the horrified group dressed and armed as a brigand, with 
innumerable cutlasses and pistols gleaming in his belt. ‘Take back your child— 
take back your children, shouted he, Alessandro is avenged !”” 

One loud shriek rang through the chapel. Giulietta had sank lifeless on the 
step of the altar. Her mother bent over her with a smile ; the light of reason 

had again left hereyes. She put her finger on her lip, and said “ Hush, hush! 
you will wake my child. How cold the mountain air blows on her—there, there, 
cover her or she will be frozen ;” and as she spoke, the poor maniac threw the 
gorgeous pelisse over her that Goldoni had thrown off. He turned to look at his 
work—one solitary tear trickled down his dark and furrowed cheek. ‘ Poor | 
child,” said he looking at the corse, ‘did I not tell thee this should be a happy | 
day to thee ; and have I not kept my word! for no human power can harm thee | 
now. 

So saying, he turned slowly away, and walked unmolestedly out of the chapel— | 
every one shrinking back as he passed, as though there had been contamination in | 
his touch. Antonio became a monk, and now lies buried by the side of his ill- | 
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nerves. As boys, ‘twas Yates invenit, Reeve fecit ; for Frederick Yates had the 
head to invent mischief—but, at the same time, the calculating prudence to leave 
the executive part of each wicked prank to poor John Reeve—the whimsically 
disastrous consequences of which we have somewhat broadly hinted at in our 
memoir of 

«The immortal and Glenlivit-loving John,” 
in the October number of ‘ The Metropolitan.” 

Even at that early period Yates was Reeve's Monsieur le Directeur. He then 
managed the boy, as he now manages the man—though not with so much profit 
to either party. ‘They then played the fool as ‘*‘ Young Gentlemen amateurs,”— 
now they are regular professors of the art—and a very lucrative business they 
make of it—for their patron, John Bull, pays very liberally for every laugh the 
Momus-like rogues elicit from him. 

But to return to the schoolboy days. Yates, in due course, left Reeve and the 
suburban academy, and was regularly installed as a scholar in that ancient seat of 
monkish learning, the Chartreuz, (which the cockneys vulgarise into the com- 
mon-place of ‘I'he Charter House.) As this once-celebrated place is_ situated 
in a quartier de Londre which we dare say is a complete terra incognita to nine- 
tenths of our readers, we will describe it and its locale. Almost within pistol- 
shot to the N. E. of that great London nuisance and disgrace to our march of 
civilization and cleanliness, ’yclept Smithfield, stands enclosed within most vene- 
rable walls, an extensive pile of gothic and other buildings, to which appertain 
many acres of land, well planted, (with trees in their senectitude.) This was 
formerly the monastery of les Chartreux—once celebrated for the learning and 
the bold daring of its fraternity. A remnant of its revenues is still appropriated 
to the monkish purpose of instructing youth and sheltering old age! It is under 
the control of a body of noble and gentle governors, who have the power of pre- 
sentation, that is to say, of giving an excellent classical education to the sons of 
their friends or dependents, with plain, wholesome viands, and cleanly, well-venti- 
lated dormitories. 

These governors have also additional patronage, in installing a certain number 
of old and decayed bachelors, (who must live within the walls, a la Moine,) 
where they are amply provided for, durante vite. Each has his cell, as in days 
of yore. They dine en masse in the gothic refectory ; but they are not admitted 
to table unless wearing the gown and hood. These ancient shepherds have the 
privilege of locomotion without the walls between their meals ; and to the curious 
in “ strange animals” it is almost worth while to venture on a walk through the 
villanous defiles of Smithfield, to see the old codgers scenting the roast and boiled 
—hobbling, (in their peculiar would-be-double-quick-time,) to their several dor- 
mitories, to encase themselves in their hated ‘* Mysteries-of-Udolpho ” looking 
robes and hoods, to proceed to the dining-halls, 

«« Where smokes the mutton on the board.” 


But amongst the singular-looking ‘brethren of the cowl,” there are some re- 
spectable men, whom adverse circumstances have reduced to poverty, and the 
Chartreux cell. 

“The devil was poor, and the devil a monk would be,” &c. &c. 

The sons of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons were educated here, and were men of 
some erudition—and here did Yates for some years reside ; here he divided his 
studies between the classics and the drama, for which latter reading he had thus 
early acquired a strong taste. 

When young Frederick arrived at what he then thought the toga virilis, the 
manly age of eighteen, he requested his 40w time-honoured but somewhat stern 
papa, to allow him to enter upon some glorious profession, and hinted at the army. 
Maternal solicitude cried no, for the matron in her mind’s eye saw her darling 
Freddy “ cleft from the nave to the chaps,” by the sabre of some tremendous 
cuirassier. In this dilemma the stern old father settled the point to the satisfaction 
of all parties, by immediately procuring the beloved of mamma an appointment in 
the commissariat. And the first time that our youthful hero smelt powder was on, 
or rather near, ‘‘ The field of glorious Waterloo ;” but as gentlemen of the com- 
missariat department need not fight “ except upon compulsion,” 

“Yates gain’d no laurel—and he lost no blood.” 

The piping times of peace left the gentlemen of the commissariat at full liberty 
to embrace any other profession that inclination or necessity prompted. Yates’s 
early Charter House studies had been divided between the classics and the drama 
—'twas Virgil and Homer, versus Shakspeare and Sheridan. Yates mused at the 
desk, as he totted up his last commissariat account, with Joseph Hume-like preci- 
sion, and muttered between his white teeth, ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone. [ 
must seek another. What am I fit for? shall I turn player, and murder poets 7” 
Aye, cried ambition, and inclination echoed him 

From the field of Waterloo to the boards of Auld Reekie, what a stride! but 
it was one immediately taken by our hero, and Frederick Yates, Esq., late of the 
commissariat department, soon strutted his hour as Mister Frederick Yates, 
comedian, of the Theatre Royal, Edinborough. “ Sic transit gloria Waterloo,” 
he came out under the fostering eye of his esteemed friend and theatrical idol, the 
then popular, but now lamented Matthews, (the Matthews ;) he became a great 
favourite with the most frigid and forbidding of all audiences in the eipire—that 

of Edinborough. But his stay was not long there—for his inclinations travelled 
with his fame—they both reached London, while their owner was sighing and 
serving Thalia, and courting her sister muse, in thecold north—for Yates was 
not-only the Sylvester Daggerwood, but the high tragedy actor of the Caledonian 
metropolis. 

He had some private interest with the London management, which, coupled 
with his well-trumpeted northern fame, procured him an engagement at Covent 
Garden, where he made his salaam as Iago, with but inciderent success. The 
theatrical critics of that period said, and very justly, “ there was nothing to offend, 
and less to praise ; he was therefore comparatively put upon the shelf of neglect 
for a considerable time, till, by dint of perseverance, aud the application of private 
friends, he was announced to perform that soul of whim—the happiest of our 
immortal bard’s comic conceptions—the oily rascal, Jack Falstaff. In this arduous 
undertaking, and against the expectation of those sapient gentlemen, the profes- 
sional critics, he made so great a hit with the audience, that there was a general 
call for his repetition of the part, and the actor whose duty it was to announce 
the next night’s performance, was obliged te promise that Yates should again as- 
sume the fat knight in the next week. 

The first serious novelty in which he appeared, was a condemned tragedy from 
the pen of that lamented child of genius, poor Maturin, who had bestowed much 
literary talent upon a worthless subject ; and he suffered most fatally for his folly, 
both in reputation and in profit. ‘Though the play was ‘ damned,” it showed the 
public that there was much dormant tragic power about the comedian Yates. 

In the summer of 1822, as a seeming act of desperation, he issued an affiche 
for a monopolologue performance at Vauxhall Gardens, in which he professed to do 
more wonders in the mimic and Protean line, than had ever before been achieved 
by mortal man. He was to out-Matthews Matthews ! and even out-Proteus Proteus 
himself! he was to “take off the whole world ;” but, unfortunately for his com- 
fort, though perhaps fortunately for his fame, an accident caused Yates himself 
“to be taken off ;” for while rehearsing his various strippings and changes, he, 
through the carelessness of a carpenter, fell down atrap and broke his leg, and 
was carried! from that scene of gaiety to a sick bed and the surgeons. “ Sic 
transit gloria Yates and Vauxhall!” It took the leisure of the whole summer 
to cure the hurt limb, and the next October saw Yates again treading the boards of 

Covent Garden, of which corps our hero continued a member, without any dis- 
tinct cast of characters, but he was always ready to fill up any vacuum that illness 


fated sister, in the Church of St. John of Lateran at Rome : but no one ever again | OF the sheriff's officers might cause, in which unenviable situation of convertibility, 
heard of “The Miser of Padua.” Aupua. | h€ was, on various occasions, called upon at a minute’s notice to personate Mac- 


OUR ACTORS! 
THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
[Resumed from a former Albion.} 


“ After your death you were better to have 
A bad epitaph, than their ill report 





While you live.” HAMLET. 
YATES: 
* Rien ne peut arréter sa vigilante audace : 
L’été n’a point de feux—thiver n’a point de glace.” 
Boieav. 


Mr. Frederick Yates—this now popular manager of the very popular little | 


Adelphi Theatre, was not, like many of his contemporaries, (Wallack, Kean, 
Macready, et cum multis aliis, of the histriones,) born and reared to the profes- 
sion of an actor, 

‘“* Under a father’s or a kinsman’s eye.” 
No, before he devoted himself to Thalia, he had been for a long time a sort of 
hanger-on of Bellona’s though only in her commissariat department. 

The father of our mimic was a highly respectable gentleman of small indepen- 
dent fortune, and a resident in an obscure and distant quarter of our immense 
metropolis. Frederick was the youngest of three sons, and came into this bust- 
ling world early in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
seven He was soon found so precociously volatile that the old gentleman 
thought it prudent to withdraw him from the care of a somewhat too indulgent 
mother, and submit him to the sterner but more beneficial discipline of a cele- 
brated suburban academy ; and it was in that rural retreat he first met with our 
now eelebrated disciple of Momus, the ever-to-be-laughed at, and never-to-be- 
forgotten Mr. John Reeve, who was his little schoolfellow, classfellow, and fidus 
Achates, in all the thousand and one little schemes of boyish mischief which 
their young imaginations framed in that happy, careless period of the human ex- 
istence. They then had no inklings of their future destiny—the one as manager | 
of the most popular little theatre in this modern Babylon, and the other as the 
most universally favourite comedian of the ready-money million, who pay cash to 
laugh, without criticising the quality of the article that tickles their cachinnatory 


duff, Glenalvon, Earl of Leicester, (as the previous possessors of these roles were, 
on the several occasions, attending the invitations of the sheriff—though not to 
his dinner of inauguration,) Rob Roy, and even Leperello—(Macready and Liston 
being, for those nights only, on the sick list ;) and the last, not least in his dear 
love—Shylock, for his own benefit. 

But Yates was a man not to be depressed by circumstances, and he therefore 
struggled on against comparative neglect, till the Reverend George Croly, (that 
splendid writer, and high Tory politician,) favoured the world with his genuine and 
legitimate comedy of * Pride shall have a Fall,” which was most #dmirably acted 
by the Covent Garden company. 

Why does not the Reverend Gentleman write another such comedy—delight 
the town, and pocket the thousand pounds so vauntingly offered by the patent 
managers for a production equally successful ? 

In “ Pride shall have a Fall,” the part of Cornet Carmine, (a military dandy, 
and a palpable hit at the officers of a certain cavalry regiment, who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the ridicule and contempt of the spirited and well con- 
ducted civilians of Dublin, by their extreme puppyism and ultra-exclusiveness, ) 
a part very admirably drawn by Croly, was as admirably acted by Yates. Cornet 
Carmine brought our hero at once into that position of strong public favouritism 
which he has ever since most ably maintained. 

He was (we date back, and write was) rather susceptible of the charms of female 
beauty, and extremely fond of ‘ whispering a soft tale in a fair lady’s ear,” and 
he had a very fair excuse for becoming passionately in love with the beautiful 
Miss D , who had, under the auspices of Mr. Charles Kemble, made a theatri- 
cal debit at Covent Garden, and then retired to the provinces for practice ; that 
is to say, she very injudiciously commenced where she should have left off, and 
left off exactly where she should have commenced. ‘This lovely girl liked not 
the labour of provincial practice, neither did she admire the protestations of 
honourable and eternal love sighed forth by our hero. She quitted the histrionic 
profession for the quiet comforts of private life, and gave her hand and heart to 
an accomplished and highly-talented surgeon, to whom she has made a most ex- 
emplary wife. But Yates was notamanto pine atdefeat; no, he rejected sui 
cide, and determined on matrimony. He flattered himself it was the fair maiden's 
want of taste, therefore turned his attentions to another charmer, in whose bosom 
he found a heart to pity his unblessed singleness, and who seon became Mrs. 
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Frederick Yates ; and, if the report of partial friends may be believed, the happy 
pair have as good a right to claim “the Dunmow flitch of bacon” as any couple 
in “the theatrical profession.” 

Having now an amiable and highly-talented wife, and the promise of a family, 
he thought it time to employ all his well-known energies to achieve a fortune ; 
therefore he, in conjunction with the late Mr. Terry, made a conditional purehase 
of the Adelphi Theatre, then rising from comparative obscurity ; and both being 
reputed gentlemen, and popular actors, they carried with them that patronage from 
the higher order of play-goers, which promised to make their fortunes. Their 
first season was very productive ; they had a powerful company of well-known 
artistes—Y ates, Terry, Wrench, Reeve, T. P. Cooke, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Fitzwil- 
lam, &c. &c. They produced the drama of the “ Pilot,” a paste and scissors 
composition, from the American novel by Cooper, the poet of the sea. 

This drama had a run of one hundred and fifty nights to crowded houses, by 
which Terry and Yates, were supposed to have realised a pretty fortune; and the 
paste and scissors compiler of another man’s ideas—the now monopoliser of the 
British stage—the Lopez de Vego—the scribe—the Shakspeare—Sheridan— 
Colinan—the everybody in one emphatic name—Fitzball, received from the 
Adelphi treasurer, for his “‘ cut out and paste in” drama, ten times as much money 
as Milton received for his ‘ Paradise Lost.” How fortunate for Shakspeare and 
Milton that they died before the Fitzball era! 

On Mr. Terry’s death, Matthews purchased his share of the Adelphi Theatre, 
and became Yates’s partner, both in fame and profit ; but they soon verified the 
old adage, that two of a trade, &c.&c.; for the mimic, and the mimic of the 
mimics, were very soon the opposite of cordial friends. 

Next to Matthews, Yates was certainly the best public mimic we had, though 
he was excelled by many in private—(even by some of the actors, who only in- 
dulged in the propensity for the non-prcfessional entertainment of select friends 
at the convivial board.) Mr. James Wallack, for instance, is allowed tobe the 
best imitator we have; but he has always declined to exert this questionable 
talent on the public stage, considering it as derogatory to any gentleman received 
and acknowledged as a genuine actor. O imitatores, servum pecus ! 

On Mr. Matthew’s death, Mr. Yates refused to manage the theatre for his 
late partner’s executors, therefore the Junior Matthews was installed as director 
of this pretty little establishment. This young gentleman, from want of expe- 
rience we suppose, made a sad losing affair of it; so much so, that the executors 
were glad to let the house (corps dramatique and all) to some Jew speculators, 
who lost much money without doing any good to the character of the theatre, in 
the estimation of the respectable part of the public. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Yates has this season resumed the directorship, with a company strong in 
talent. Amongst the principal artistes are Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Sterling, with 
the ultra-comic John Reeve, and quaint little Buckstone. 

Matthews’s executors have sold their share to the ci-devant treasurer of the 
theatre, Mr. Gladstone, (by-the-bye, the treasurership must be a luerative situa- 
tion to enable Mr. G. to buy a ten thousand pound share, when Matthews died 
very poor,) and the friends of the parties are sanguine of theirsuccess. Yates is 
one of the most industrious and spirited of our London managers : he had the mis- 
foriune to rupture a blood-vessel some short time since during some “* violent exer- 
tions,” and his medical advisers request him to act as seldom as possible. His 
own anxiety frequently causes little ebullitions of passion that may prove fatal, 
unless he follow the advice of the poet— 

**Si vis incolumem, si vis te reddere sanum, 
Curas tolle graves, irasci crede profanum.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 


OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 
By Theodore Hook.—{ Continued from the last Albion.} 











From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Then there is another resource which will in many cases ‘astonish the na- 


| tives.’’ T mean that by which you seize upon the commonest possible phrase which 


is in general acceptation and universal use, to dilate upon its derivation—if any- 
body, for instance, wishes anything, or anybody else, as people sometimes do, at 
** Old Nick !”’—instantly start a doubt or difficulty as to why his Satanic Majesty 
should be called Old Nick ’—pay a passing compliment to the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and deny the possibility of anything like a parallel between 
him and his namesake—then branch off into a discussion upon the demerits 
of the Father of Evil—the girls will lay down their book to listen, and their 
mother, sitting on the tenter-hooks of doubt whether the disquisition is perfectly 
correct, will open her eyes and her mouth, ready to stop you the moment you get 
to what—whenever they think anything rather too good—they are sure to denounce 
as too bad. 

Why the Father of Lies is called Old Nick nobody has yet ascertained—do 
your hest. There is a book, ‘‘ De Dea Nebaleunia,” by Keysicr, which mentions 
a deity worshipped by the people of Denmark and Germany by the name of Nocca 
or Nicker—derived, as he believes, from the German Nugen: which has the 
same meaning as the Latin Necare; Rudbekius talks of a great spirit, called 
Neckur or Neckar, who governed the sea; and Wormius asks whether a figure 
said to have been seen on the river Lun in the year 1615, might not have been the 
same being ; for he was called “* Wasser Nichts.” 

Here you may diversify by observing that the name has taken two turns, which 
time confers—Neckar having been a great minister who played Old Nick with 
France ; and the other Nugen, or Nugent, being a great tailor, who has played Old 
Nick with half the extravagant puppies of the day. 

You may now glance into a discussion of the question whether his Satanic Ma- 
jesty has not been named after Machiavel, whose name was Nicholas—imagine it 
possible that, if Machiavel had never existed, the old gentleman would probably 
have taken the name of ‘Tally. But Machiavel is innocent of having lent his 
name, as I have shown, inasmuch as the books I have quoted were written long 
before his time: although, in a letter sent to Mr. Pym, at Oxford (1643), the 
writer says, ‘they have overmatched Old Nick Machiavel, the Florentine!” And 
Grey tells us—not Lord Grey—but Zachary, not the worthy Michael Zachary 
Grey—that Sancho Panza’s compliment to Don Quixote evidently applies to the 
intriguing minister, when he says ** The Old Nick, or the Devil, could not over- 
reach him !” 

And so you may go on with any other familiar nick-name or conventional phrase 
and do wonders. 

I ought, perhaps, here to repeat that it is absolutely essential to your existence, 
in the sort of society to which I suppose you aspire, to belong to one or two of 
the best clubs, and to, at least, three or four of what are called learned societies, 
the peculiar merits and virtues of which, and their members, I have already more 
than once referred to. ‘The Royal Society is, of course—as its name implies— 
the ‘‘ very head and front,” and never was more justly so called, than now, having 
a Prince of the Blood Royal at its head. What is done there, the reparts ef 
which are subsequently published 

“4 for such as like to read them,” 

I do not pretend to ask, but it is right to belong to it. Then there is the So~ 
ciety of Arts, which annually dispenses its premiums to wonders and geniuses 
of whom one never hears one syllable afterwards, and affords premiums for 
models of inventions which are never put into practice. I would venture to say 
that, for the last quarter of a century, not one single wonderful discovery that has 
been rewarded by that Society has ever been brought—not to perfection—but into 
use. 

A gold Ceres medal for the best method of platting straw hats; a silver medal 
for a new mode of drinking hot brandy and water without burning your fingers - 
twenty pounds to the man who plants the greatest number of potatoes, without 
reference to the fact of their ever coming up ; a silver palette to a young lady for 
a beautiful landscape done by her drawing-master ; and the something prize, with 
some other fine name, to an old body in Hertfordshire for having hatched more 
chickens or reared more lambs than her neighbours, are the splendid trophies of 
this great national establishment. 

‘The Geographical Society is another admirable institution, to which you ought 
to belong, because, by paying a certain subscription, you will ascertain, in the 
course of a few years, that London is in Middlesex, and Southwark in Surrey. 
By belonging to the Zoological Society you will become acquainted with the 
classical names of the dogs and ducks, and, as I have before told you, be privileged 

















to take your wife, daughters, or sisters to pass the Sabbath in watching the dirty 
tricks of the flirting monkeys, or the more magnificent indecencies of a bathing 
elephant. 

_ The Statistical Society will tell you how many miles of ground every omnibus 
in London travels in a day; and the amount of duty thereupon which they pay 
to government ; how many horses die ina year in Great Britain; how many men 
are engaged to light the gas-lamps in Mary-le-bone, and how long, to a second 
and « half, a man walking at the rate of three miles and a quarter per hour will be, 
travelling on foot from the corner of Berkeley-square to the end of Catherine- 
street, in the Strand, or from South-street, Park-lane, to the bottom of Oxendon- 
street, in the Haymarket. 

As to the Geological Society, you must not miss it: as some writer has said, 
the importance of knowing the geological history of Ludgate-hill or Cornhill, is 
far beyond any gratification which its superficial inches can afford you, even 
though the wealth of the Indies were scattered over it. You wil! soon learn to 
envy the excavator, who goes down to scoop out the filth from the common sewer, 
the opportunity which his descent affords him of ascertaining the characteristics o 
the so:l below. 

Then there is the Horticultural Society, to which you must belong, where there 
is a ‘* Council” sitting to decide on the virtues of cabbages and the growth of 
cucumbers. Mr. Somebody gets up and makes a speech on radishes, and is re- 
phed upon by somebody else in a magnificent eulogium upon Isleworth asparagus. 
This illustrious Cabildo issues permission to the nobility and gentry, at five 
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shillings a head, to come and look at bunches of grapes, pines, strawberries, 
and all the rest of it, not one of which has been raised in their own gardens, 
but have been sent thither by fools even greater than the spectators, who really 
feel their vanity gratified because their gardeners are able to raise good fruit 
and vegetables, which, let it be observed, they do without the slightest aid or as- 
sistance from, or communication with, the most wonderful Corporation and 
Council. 

Then every year you must goto Dublin, or Edinburgh, or Bristol, or Hogs Nor- 
ton, or wherever the “ Heads” decide, to attend a meeting of British science, at 
which you will be expected to make some most important communications ; but 
as everybody is expected to do that, and scarcely anybody does anything of the 
kind, if you will be content with bad dinners, done cheap and nasty, execrable 
eoncerts, dull balls, and damped fire works, your scientific character will be raised 
most wonderfully—for that week,—and you will return to your home or lodgings 
not much the worse for the excursion. 

The Antiquarian Society, whose members still write themselves A.S.S., upon 
its first establishment fell under the lash of the Satirist, with one of whose ef- 
fusions I began this my last lecture. Since his time the absurdities which he ridi- 
culed have increased only in the increase of similar institutions. If one does 
but look over the lists of the members of these scientific bodies the truth comes 
out. A rich pudding-headed citizen, who would not know a rhixoceros from a 
giraffe if he met him in Lombard-street, and who never would trouble his head 
about his ignorance, becomes, under the new régime, a member, or, if sufficiently 
rich, a Councillor in a society of naturalists. All sorts of people who have no preten- 
sion are pushed forward, and, as is always the case, the pretenders naturally scram- 
ble forward to take the lead, thrusting out in their obstinate efforts all those who 
really understand the art or science, for the furtherance of which the Society, 
whatever it may be, originally instituted, had been degrading and disgracing it by 
their display of ignorance, and their low ambition to be at the top of such 
a tree. 

I have said that the absurdity of these “national”? establishments did not es- 
eape the wandering eye ef the forgotten English Aristophanes. Upon hts genius 
I shall draw for a detail of the supposed proceedings of that body in his day, 
when Sir Matthew Mite, the hero of the tale, enacted by himself, was to be ad- 
mitted amember. Sir Matthew, as you remember, if you know him, and if you 
do not you should make yourself acquainted with him, the better to enjoy his re- 

jon, was one of those odious mushrooms who having, half a century before, 
left hia father (if he ever had one) for one of the presidencies in India, returns a 
half-dried skeleton stuffed with rupees,at once the most detestable and presuming of 
bores, who is naturally anxious to get into any place where anybody will speak to 
him, and is, therefore, always ready to make his way into all societies the doors 
of which are to be opened by a golden key. 

The scene which I quote is admirably good ; and so you will say, pupil. It is 
laid in the great room of the Society of Antiquaries, who are discovered sitting, 
with their President at their head and their Secretary in attendance. Whether 
they go through the mummery of having a mace upon the table, as the Royal So- 
ciety have, I do not know; but thus the affair begins :— 

“ Secretary. Sir Matthew Mite, preceded by his presents, will attend this 
Honourable Society this morning. 

lst Antiquary. Is he apprized that an inauguration speech is required in 
whee he ie to express his love of verti, and produce proofs of his antique erudi- 
tion? 

Sec. He has been apprized, and is perfectly prepared. 

Qnd Ant. Are the minutes of our last meeting entered * 

Sec. They are. 

1st Ant. And the valuable antiques which have so happily escaped the depre- 
dations of time, ranged and registered rightly ? 

Sec. All in order. 

2nd Ant. As there are new augmentations to the Society’s stock, I think it 
right that the members should be instructed in their several names and natures. 

lst Ant. By all means—read the list. 

Sec. “‘ Imprimis—In a glass-case, and in fine preservation, the toe of the slipper 
ef Cardinal Pandulpho, with which he kicked King John at Swinestead Abbey 
when he gave him absolution.” 

2nd Ant. A most noble remains ! 

lst Ant. An excellent antidote against the progress of Popery, as it proves the 
Pontiff’s insolent abuse of his power—proceed. 

Sec. “‘A pair of nut-crackers presented by Henry the Eighth to Anna Boleyn 
on the eve of their nuptials. Wood supposed to be walnut. 

1st Ant, Which satisfactorily proves that walnut-trees were planted in England 
before the Reformation. 

Sec. “The Cape of Queen Elizabeth’s riding-hood, which she wore on a solemn 
festival when she rode behind Burleigkon a pillion to St. Paul's. The cloth un- 
doubted Kidderminster.” 

2nd Ant. A most instructive lesson, as it proves that that patriotic Princess 
wore nothing but the manufactures of England. 

Sec. “A cork-screw presented by Sir John Falstaff to King Henry the Fifth, 
with a tobacco-stopper of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, made of the stern of the ship in 
which he first compassed the globe. Given to the Society by a clergyman of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire.” ' 

lst Ant. A rare instance ef generosity, as they must both have been of parti- 
eular use to the reverend donor himself. 

Sec. “‘A curious collection, in regular and undoubted succession, of all the 
tickets of Islington Turnpike, from its first institution up to the 20th of May.” 

Qnd Ant. Preserve them with care, as they may hereafter serve to illustrate 
that part of the English history. 

Sec. “A wooden medal of Shakspeare, made from the mulberry-tree planted by 
himeelf, with a Queen Anne’s farthing; from the manager of Drury Lane Play- 
house 


let Ant. Has he received the Society’s thanks * 
Sec. They are sent. 

Enter Beadle. Sir Matthew Mite attends at the door. 
1st Ant. Let him be admitted immediately. 


Enter Sin Martuew Mire preceded by four Buacxs. First Buacx bearing a 
large book—Seconv Brack, a large green jug with a handle—Tuirp, some 
lava from Vesuvius—Fourtn, a bor. Sir Marruew takes his seat. Se- 
ORETARY receives the first present, and reads the label. 

Sec. “ Purchased of the Abbé Monteni, at Naples, for five hundred pounds, an 
entirely illegible manuscript, said to be in Latin; containing the twelve books of 
Livy, supposed to be lost.” 

Sir Matthew. This invaluable treasure was very near falling into the hands of 
the Pope, who designed it for the library of the Vatican, but—I—I rescued it 
from idolatrous hands. 

lst Ant. A pious, learned, and laudable purchase. 

Sec. (takes the second present). “A sarcophagus, dug from the Temple of 
Concord.” 

Sir M. Supposed to have held the dust of Mare Antony’s coachman. 

See. (takes the third present). “ A large piece of lava thrown from the Vesuvian 
volcano at the last great eruption. 

Sir M. By a chemical analysis it will be extremely easy to ascertain the con- 
stituent parts of this uass; which, by properly preparing it, will make it no diffi- 
cult task to propagate burning mountains in England, provided they are properly 
encouraged by premiums. 

@nd Ant. Which they will be, no doubt. 

Sir M. Gentlemen,—Not contented with collecting, for the use and advan- 
tage of my native country, these inestimable relics, with a large catalogue of 
petrifactions, bones, beetles, and butterflies, contained in that box (pointing to the 
present borne by the fourth Black), | have likewise laboured for the advancement 
of national knowledge ; for which end, permit me to clear up some doubts re- 
lative to a material and interesting point in the English history. Let others soar 
to illumine the dark annals of Greece or of Rome ; my researches are sacred only 
to the service of Britain! 

Gentlemen,—The point I mean to clear up, is an error crept into the life of 
that illustrious magistrate, the great Whittington, and his no less eminent cat ; 
and in this disquisition four material points are in question :—First. Did Whit- 
tington ever exist ’—Second. Was Whittington Lord Mayor of London!— 
Third. Was he really possessed of a cat'—Fourth. Was that cat the source of 
his wealth? 

Gentlemen,—That Whittington lived, no doubt can be entertained ;—that he 
was Lord Mayor of London is equally true ; but, as to his cat—that, Gentlemen, 
is the Gordian knot to untie. And here, Gentlemen, be it permitted me to de- 
fine what acatis. A cat is a domestic, four-footed, whiskered animal, whose 
employment is catching of mice. But let Puss have been ever so subtle—let 
Puss have been ever so successful—to what could Puss’s captures amount ! 
No tanner can curry the skin of a mouse; no family can make a meal of the 
meat ; consequently, Gentlemen, no cat could have given Whittington his wealth. 

Whence, then, does this error proceed! Be it my care to point that out. 

The commerce this worthy merchant carried on was chiefly confined to our 
coasts. For this purpose he constructed a vessel, which, from its agility and 
lightness, he aptly christened “The Cat.” Nay, to this day, Gentlemen, all 
our coals from Newcastle are imported into London in nothing but cats. Hence, 
Gentlemen, it appears that it was not the whiskered, four-footed, mouse-killing 
cat, that was the source of the magistrate’s wealth, but the coasting, sailing, coal- 
earrying cat; and ¢hat, Gentlemen, was, in my humble judgment, Whitting- 
ton’s cat. 

let Ani. What a fund of learning! 

2nd Ant. Amazing acuteness of erudition ! 

1st An/. Lect this discovery be made public immediately. 

2nd Ant. And the author mentioned with honour. 


his picture, and send him his freedom in a fifty-pound box. 

2nd Ant. The honour done to the first magistrate richly deserves it. 

lst Ant. Break we up this assembly with a loud declaration that Sir Matthew 
Mite is equally skilled in arts and arms. 

2nd Ani. Tam Mercurio quam Marti.” 

And thus according to Foote, breaks up this learned assembly, which, although 
society has had the advantage of upwards of sixty years’ experience since the 
picture was drawn, does not réally appear much more ridiculous than the equally 
learned, but more numerous, bodies of the present day. 

There is one species of wit—if it may be so called—which has risen con- 
siderably in the word-market of late years, in the shape of conundrums. I for- 
get, in the hurry of business, whether I have previously alluded to it. You will 
find it extremely easy, generally popular, because adapted to the meanest capacity, 
and universally successful, because the worst attempts are invariably the best. 
The first stride to popularity which this style of humour made was through the 
medium of Mr. Peake, the dramatist, to whose fertile genius and ready pen the 
play-going public have been greatly indebted for much amusement; and why 
they are not still more so, we do not understand. Mr. Peake wrote a farce in 
which was a character called Billy Black, which was enacted by —we speak with 
a delicate reservation towards old and valued favourites—the best comic actor ex- 
tant, Mr. Keeley ; and, as all my pupils will recollect, the conundrumizing of the 
said Billy, with his following ‘“ D’ye give it up?” set everybody making conun- 
drums. 

If you try your hand in that line, you must endeavour to find new ones; for 
instance, try these :— 

Why is aman riding hard up-hill like another man presenting a young lady 
with a little dog !—Because he takes a gallop up—Cocknice, “a gal a-pup.” 
Why are three couple of boys going from school to church like Mr. Harper, the 
celebrated trumpeter !—Because they go “ two, two, two.” 

Or, to take the very acmé of Cockneyism, as proposed by a Radical Alderman, 
who means, if possible, to be one of the City Members in Parliament,—Why is 
a cow the fittest quadruped to sit at the head of a table ’—Because she “ calves,” 
(carves.) 

These are some of the freshest of the school; treasure them, therefore, and 
see what is to be done with them. If they do not quite answer your purpose, try 
back upon Swift: the Dean will give you a thousand lifts, for, like Foote, his 
Reverence is so much overlooked in these days of just decency and delicacy, that 
you have only to dabble a little in his mud, which modern modesty will not med- 
dle with, to find pearls and diamonds of much worth, in which you may shine 
with unsuspected lustre before women (at all events), who—thanks to the re- 
finement of the present age—would not dare to admit that they had detected 
you in a plagiarism, lest they should incur the disgrace which a conviction that they 
had been dipping into the dirt of the last century would inevitably entail upor 
them. 

In concluding—at least for the present, or, I might better say, for the present 
year—these hints of mine for the making conversation easy, I shall just give you 
the thoughts of some of those writers who, more seriously and eloquently than I 
have been able to do, have laid down axioms and rules for the guidance of the 
graduates and under-graduates in the school. 

Lord Chesterfield says, ‘‘ ‘Take rather than give the tone of the company you 
arein. If you have abilities, you will show them more or less upon every sub- 
ject ; and if you have not, you had better talk sillily upon a subject of other peo- 
ple’s choosing than your own.” 

Then comes S/eele, who tells you that it is a secret known but to few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s conversation, the 
first thing you should consider is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, 
or that you should hear Azm. 

Stillingficet, in his Essay, gives the following advice upon the subject :— 

“ Would you both please and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme, 

And ever de more knowing than you seem. 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 

Or give a hint that had escaped your sight.” 

I am, however, warned by the waning space of my paper to conclude this last 
address for the year. I may hereafter not only continue my lectures, but collect 
and arrange them into more regularity, in order to give them that revision which 
they most evidently require. If I have been of any use to my pupils, I shall be 
most happy; and the hope that I may yet be of some service to young begin- 
ners will encourage me, in probability, to resume the subject in a second course. 





EVERY BODY’S VISITOR AND NOBODY’S GUEST. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Yes, he is the guest of Sorrow, the companion of Fatigue. A philosopher ef 
the peripatetic school, ever on foot, we have asked him for once to take a chair, 
and sit—shall we say for his caricature? no, but for a sketch of his moral linea- 
ments and physical condition. Reader, you know him; for he is every reader’s 
constant visitor: but you have perhaps scarcely ever bestowed a single sympa- 
thizing thought upon him—albeit, you recognize in him a mighty and never-idle 
agent of civilization, an essential instrument of social communication, a link be- 
tween heart and heart otherwise separated, a unit drawing millions together—an 
ever-winding channel of intercourse, bringing the stream of intelligence to every 
man’s door—a society, in his sole self, for the diffusion of all useful knowledge. 
Reader, receive as a guest for once, \our daily visitor, the Postman. A recent 
change, that has cruelly affected him, gives him a claim upon your sympathy. He 
is not what he was—we fear to think of what he may be. 

Alas! it is too true; a change has come over the spirit of the postman’s 
dream. His day has reached its post-meridian. Thus far he has walked through 
life, soaked with rain sometimes, but soon dried by sunshine ; henceforward he 
must perambulate amidst unmingled gloom—no, not walking, but merely dragging 
one leg after the other. 

Ere we glance at the sad circumstance in which this change consists, let us 
turn back into the past and accompany him on his diurnal round. We shall find 
him in his prescribed motion as regular as the sun; though he claims not to be 
the Apollo, but only the Mercury, of letters. He puts on part of a pair of shoes, 
indulges his head with a certain portion of hat, and sallies forth npon his episto- 
lary errand. We see at once that he is the postman surnamed Twopenny ; he 
who executes his functions in what may be called half-dress, affording a striking 
contrast with the full field-marshal’s coat of the General. Look at that terrible 
packet of jetters, tied round with a string, each of which he half turns up, one 
by one, to see if all are rightly sorted, and arranged according to the regular suc- 
cession of streets and numbers. And here one’s sympathy certainly sustains a 
momentary check. It is impossible, even while we commisscrate, to help feel- 
ing sensible of a natural touch of envy; for happy is he, so experience tells us, 
who has merely to deliver all those letters, and who is exempt from the reading 
of any. How innocent is he of their contents! How harmless they are in his 
eyes! How little prone are his thoughts to penetrate into those folded myste- 
ries! How blank are the insides to him who is only bent on deciphering the ad- 
dresses! How utterly unconscious he appears of the agitation, the anguish, the 
mortal throes, the mental agony, he is carrying in embryo between that left arm of 
his and his heart! Ah! littledoes he know that every step he takes, hurrying 
on to the completion of his task, hastens perhaps a fellow-creature into the prison 
or the grave. The only reflection that occurs to him in delivering (for example) 
that cruel notice of process (the hand is the hand of an attorney’s clerk) is, that 
the direction is very plainly written, and the number in the corner perfectly 
distinct. 

“A letter sent by Lawyer Grim, 
A wafered letter is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 
Observe this, with a black seal ; he does not even notice the proclamation of sad 
tidings—he looks only at the address, which is written with a trembling hand in 
characters far less legible than the last—he thinks it a shame that people won't 
write plainer, and gives his double knock not dreaming that it is a death-knell. 
He takes the twopence, and whistles as he crosses over the way to leave the din- 
ner-invitation at No. 11, which to him produces exactly the same result—two- 
pence. He knows of no other possible consequence. The blissful ignorance of 
his nature, deepened and made happier by daily habit, contemplates but a mere 
twopence inall cases. The failure of your agent—the misfortune which your 
dear boy, who detests gambling, happened to meet with at No. something in the 
Quadrant—long stories from sincere friends at a distance about the children’s 
hooping-cough and the blight of the apple-blossoms—obliging applications for the 
loan of your Wordsworth, which you have just had bound—a demand for orders 
for six, either for Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, your acquaintance being (al- 
though you never saw him but once) so very good as not to mind which—epistolary 
insults, annoyances and calamities of every class—all these are alike to the Post- 
man; mere occasions for paying twopence. If he have any thought at all about 
letters, it is that they are very pleasant and friendly things to get hold of. For 
although we have said that he is nobody's guest, he once in five years finds in ‘his 
packet a letter for himself—from an old rheumatic associate in the suburbs asking 
him to tea on Sunday; an agreeable wind-up to his weekly labours, and the more 
welcome as the letter is post-paid, for in his circle paying the post is no violation 
of politeness. 

We have here put the best face on the matter. That exemption from the misery 
of opening letters is certainly a bright feature of his lot. But the other side of 
the picture is dull almost to desolation. He is out at all hours, in all seasons—at 
the sultry noon, the stormy eve—May and December equally alike find him a 
pedestnan. He is a walking likeness of Patience on a monument. He is a 





wanderer on the face of the metropolis. His feet are sore, his limbs sink under 


him, ere his many-winding journey is half over ; but it is his arm that aches most, 
his fingers that are numb with fatigue—their strength is spent with over-knocking, 
with pulling gate-bells, and rapping at the heads of lions, griffins, and gorgons. 
From house to house he goes, and nowhere finds admittance. He knocks and 
the door is opened unto him; but weary as he is, nobody asks him to walk in. 
He cannot even indulge in a minute’s gossip with the maid on the doorstep. He 
has no leisure, as that baker has, for an innocent flirtation To the prettiest 
damsel that ever opened door, he has only time to say, “ Tibbs, esquire, twopence” 
—not a word about her eyes. The damsel, indeed, dislikes him, for his knock af- 
fects her nerves, and he calls out to her to “‘make haste ’—she hates making 
haste. ‘These hardships are a part of his ordinary and inevitable experience ; but 
he has numberless accidental ills—vain hunts after those who are “ gone away”— 
wearying inquiries for people “ not known in King-street ’— infinite toil and disap- 
pointment in taking letters to the wrong Mr. Smith. 

But if his lot has been thus dreary in the past, how darker than Erebus is its 
future aspect! The stamp-duty is reduced, and his duty will be doubled! The 
weight of the whole press is on the Postman; we have lessened the burden of 
one to increase thatof the other. His mind staggered before—his body must 
now totter also. The difference of burthen is that difference between a sheet of 
letter-paper and a double “ Atlas.” Additional millions of broad sheets are to be 
put in the post ; and if these must be delivered, who shall deliver the Postman ? 
Pale checks there were, and saddened hearts, in the newspaper-department of the 
Post-office, when the first weekly supplies of penny stamps were brought in, heap- 
ed in huge bundles, for transmission into the country. Enormous packages of 
the old unstamped, with the red mark of legality affixed to them for the first time, 
were laid down one by one before the wide-staring eyes of the appointed receiver. 
He stood aghast at the omen. 

“And are these,” he asked, “these many bundles, each of them a load, are 
they all one paper? Has it only a country circulation, and are we to transmit it ? 
Why, there are several of the unstamped besides this—and those also are 
legalized. ‘There are, moreover, half-a-dozen new papers. Is the Post-oflice to 
despatch them all, in addition to the increase upon the old papers daily and week- 
ly’ Impossible! If this isa specimen of the change, then farewell for ever, 
blessed peace of mind—farewell content! Mr. ,” he continued, turning to a 
petrified postman standing by, ‘we can never stand against this new system. 
This is really too bad. Our carts will break down under this new load ; they 
were never built for such work. Look here, here’s a package to go by post. None 
of our machinery will stand it—the thing can’t be done. But the trial must be 
made, I suppose—and Heaven pity us under it, say I. I guess what we have to 
go through, Isee itall. Well—here, you Jem, try and lift this package out of the 
way—they must all go, they're legal I find—all stamped !” 

His imagination daily threw deeper shadows upon a prospect gloomy enough in 
itself. Within a week from the hour when the first penny stamp was passed 
through the Post-office, the sensitive and forlorn functionary, whose words we 
have recorded almost verbatim, was dead. We are far from being sure that the 
feverish excitement and morbid apprehensiveness evinced in his first anticipa- 
tion of the destructive change, are not to be regarded as the direct cause of the 
calamity. Beyond adoubt they were the predisposing causes of dissolution. He 
“saw it all,” as he believed, and persuaded himself, from the evidences furnished 
on the first morning, that a state of things had begun which the “ oldest in- 
habitant” of the Post-office might quake to look upon. The fear of the “ pres- 
sure from without” impelled him suddenly onward into the grave 

If the new system should produce but a thousandth part of the toil, pain, 
harassing hopelessness, anticipated as its natural effects by its first victim, what @ 
dreary destiny must the Postman’s be! One drop added to a full cup produces the 
overflow—the last feather breaks the tough back of the camel ; thus the last news- 
paper, the one extra sheet, must weigh down the pitiable carrier, body as well as 
spirit, tothe dust. And a heavy, heavy additional burden is he doomed to bear. 
His daily walk is prolonged—his double knocks perchance are doubled. In the 
country the extent of his delivery is threefold at least; in the metropolis it is 
frightfully extended, for the newspaper is charged but half-price. For a single 
penny you receive your newspapers in town—the consequence is that many thou- 
sand are passed into the Postman’s hands, which otherwise he would have es- 
caped. Nor must it be forgotten, that as this becomes known, the evil will in- 
crease. The wanderer will have no respite from perambulation ; the walking 
gentleman will never have time to sit down. He will move on, the very personi- 
fication of the Movement—the realiser of Perpetual Motion—the legitimate son 
of Restlessness. Walker's Dictionary will furnish no superlative epithet capable 
of describing the carelessness of his pedestrianism, the monotony of his misera- 
ble toil. Yes, hzs long lane will present no turning; nota hope can visit him in 
the thick meshes of that despair which surrounds him wherever he goes. His 
life will not be life, but merely mechanical motion—the action of the moving wax- 
figure which passes him in triumphal procession as he proceeds on his round. 
Happy unconsciousness! Thrice-fortunate art thou, oh! waxen wanderer! 
The mechanism by which the Postman passes onward to his destined stopping- 
place—the pause of a moment—involves a living sensibility to the pang of every 
movement—yet on he must go. Punch and Judy may hold out temptations to 
stay—for a minute only—at the corner of the street; butin vain for him. Hie 
fate is a relentless one Were visions of Paradise suddenly opened upon his 
gaze as hecrosses the end of an unpropitious turning, he dare not pause even to 
gaze, still less turn a letter’s breadth out of his way. He must leave the upper- 
most epistle of the pack in the next street: he has no chcice—he cannot com- 
prehend what the voluntary principle means. Passive obedience is his doctrine; 
he never dreams of having a will of his own. He seems to travel forward freely, 
and to cross the street as though he really deemed himself a native of a land of 
liberty ; but he isa bondman; he walks through life with the gait of a willing 
agent; yet ever as he walks, wears fetters, clankless and invisible. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
Henrietta Temple: 3 vols. By the author of ‘Vivian Grey.” 

“Oh Love, what is it in this world of ours” that makes it more delicious to 
read the saddest of love-stories than the most sparkling and joyous of any other 
kind of stories! We confess that in this, as in most other things, the women 
are the best judges after all! There is nothing in this world so good as what they 
unanimously concur in calling ‘‘a good cry.” We pity the old Dryasdust who 
could read and not spoil (by a sharp shower of honest, natural, masculine tears) 
a few of the pages of one of these irresistible volumes. We love all love-sto- 
ries, but this of Mr. D’Israeli’s is among the very choicest. Henrietta Temple 
already occupies a niche in the selectest corner of memory’s sanctum. Her his- 
tory will elicit countless tears; but these symptoms of sympathy will not wash 
away with them the deeper feelings which a masterly revelation, not merely of the 
ordinary sources of sorrow, but of the innermost springs of motive and action in 
the human character, is always sure to produce. With such a feeling will every 
reader rise from a perusal of this work. A love-story it is, in the truest sense 
of such a description ; but it is also a story of many passions, of varieus charac- 
ters, of natural yet marvellous contradictions, and of sudden reconcilements of 
what seems conflicting, not more strange than truth herself continually produces. 
In short, this story, having quite as many brilliant and picturesque exhibitions of 
the in-door habits and conventional characteristics of society as it is, has some- 
thing of a deeper, truer, and more mature colouring diffused over its portraitures 
of that Proteus, the Heart, than any of the preceding works of its accomplished 
author. 

Upon the story itself we must not touch, though we have it all sketched out, 
and have marked as much as would fill a journal. We hate spoiling sport 
by telling what is to come. ‘This we may say, that without being told, no reader, 
the most experienced, will be able to guess. We were not sure, till we came to 
the very crisis, whether poor Armine was to verify the inimitable Count’s jocular 
prediction and commit suicide ; whether Henrietta was to marry Lord Montford, 
or Miss Grandison was to save her cousin from the coroner. We were quite as 
incredulous as Armine himself, and almost as delighted as Miss Temple, when 
the delightful arrangement was announced. It would be difficult to particularize 
the scenes in which the author has most successfully shown his powers of pa- 
thos. ‘The termination of the first volume—the termination of the second—Ar 
mine’s youthful separation from his mother, when she blesses him by his bed- 
side—Henrietta’s interview with her father, when the old passion has rushed 
back with natural and resistless force into her heart—her sudden meeting with 
Armine—in these and many more the author has written home to the heart. Of 
the characters, Glastonbury merits perhaps first mention ; he is excessively inte- 
resting in the first volume, and though he does not fascinate us so much as we 
advance, he never once forfeits our respect. Bless him for that blunder, where 
he reveals to the newly-betrothed Henrietta the precious but most perplexing ti- 
dings, that her old lover means to die for her all through life. He took away the 
wrong hat in his confusion, but he left the right heart behind him—a nature true 
to itself, and cherishing its first love—not because it was a first love—which we 
hold to be nonsense—but because it was a real love. It is the real passion only 
that survives, no matter whether it be Love No. 1, or Love No. 11. There are 
two or three “nice old gentlemen” besides Glastonbury ; the most amusing of 
them certainly is old Lord Grandison, who bestows a hundred pounds all at once 
upon Ferdinand, because “the is his favourite grandson.” There are some 
charming female portraits too, besides the principal divinity, and the naturally 
drawn Kate; Lady Bellair is decidedly the most curious and original of all 
these. Passing the passion of the story, we must stop to introduce some of 
the pleasantry, by inviting her ladyship into our columns. 

The Viscountess Dowager Bellair :— 

“ The Viscountess Dowager Bellair was the last remaining link between the two 








centuries. Herself born of a noble family, and distinguished both for her beauty 
and her wit, she had reigned for aquarter of a century the favourite subject of 
Sir Joshua ; had flirted with Lord Carlisle, and chatted with Dr. Johnson. But 





the most remarkable quality of ber ladyship’s destiny was ber preservetion -~ 
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Time, that had rolled on nearly a century since her birth, had spared alike her 
physical and mental powers. She was almost as active in body, and quite as lively 
im mind, as when, seventy years before, she skipped in Marylebone Gardens, or 
puzzled the gentlemen of the Tuesday Night Club at Mrs. Cornely’s masque- 
rades. ‘Those wonderful seventy years, indeed, had passed to Lady Bellair like 
one of those very masked balls in which she formerly sparkled ; she had lived in 
a perpetual crowd of strange and brilliant characters. All that had been famous 
for beauty, rank, fashion, wit, genius, had been gathered around her throne ; and 
at this very hour afresh and admiring generation, distinguished for these qualities, 
cheerfully acknowledged her supremacy, and paid to her their homage. ‘The he- 
roes and heroines of her youth, her middie life, even of her old age, had va- 
nished ; brilliant orators, profound statesmen, inspired bards, ripe scholars, illus- 
trious warriors ; beauties, whose dazzling charms had turned the world mad; 
choice spirits, whose fiying words or whose fanciful manners made every saloon 
smile or wonder—all had disappeared. She had witnessed revolutions in every 
country in the world ; she remembered Brighton a fishing-town, and Manchester 
a village ; she hadshared the pomp of nabobs, and the profusion of loan-mongers, 
she had stimulated the early ambition of Charles Fox, and had sympathised with 
the last aspirations of George Canning ; she had been the confidante of the loves 
alike of Byron and Alfieri; had worn mourning for General Wolfe, and given a 
festival to the Duke of Wellington; had laughed with George Selwyn, and 
smiled at Lord Alvanley ; had known the first maccaroni and the last dandy ; re- 
membered the Gunnings and introduced the Sheridans! But she herself was 
unchanged ; still restless for novelty, still eager for amusement ; still anxiously 
watching the entrance on the stage of some new stream of characters, and inde- 
fatigable in attracting the notice of every one whose talents might contribute to 
her entertainment, or whose attention might gratify her vanity. And really, when 
one recollected Lady Bellair’s long career, and witnessed at the same time her 
diminutive form, and her unrivalled vitality, one might be almost tempted to be- 
lieve, that if not absolutely immortal, it was at least her strange destiny not so 
much vulgarly to die, as to grow like the heroine of the fairy tale, each year 
smaller and smaller, 
‘“‘ Fine by degrees, and beautifu!ly less,” 

entil her Ladyship might at length subside into airy nothingness, and so rather 
vanish than expire. 

It was the fashion to say her Ladyship had no heart ; in most instances an un- 
meaning phrase: in her case certainly an unjust one. Ninety years of experi- 
ence had assuredly not been thrown away on a mind of remarkable acuteness ; 
but Lady Bellair’s feelings were still quick and warm, and could be even pro- 
found. Her fancy was so lively that her attention was soon engaged ; her taste 
eo refined that her affection was not so easily obtained. Hence she acquired a 
character for caprice, because she repented at leisure those first impressions which 
with her were irresistible; for, in truth, Lady Bellair, though she had nearly 
eompleted her century, and had passed her whole life in the most artific’al cir- 
eles, was the very creature of impulse. Her first homage she always declared 
was paid to talent, her second to beauty, her third to blood. ‘The favoured in- 
dividual who might combine these three splendid qualifications, was, with Lady 
Bellair, a nymph or a demi-god. As for mere wealth, she really despised it, 
though she liked her favourites to be rich.” 

We must not be detained by the charms of this lady’s conversation, but must 
“ pay our respects” to the most distinguished person of the comic group—the 
before-mentioned inimitable Count Mirabel. He is the spirit of the comedy, the 
soul of its life. Whether there really be such a person in this world—meaning 
London—as the Count, the reader must judge for himself; but of this we are 
sure, either the character is a creature of imagination, or it is the literal portrait- 
ure of a living original. ‘This matters not. ‘The Count must be introduced— 
though the portrait is made up of so many delicate touches, that it is not easy 
to select passages that exhibit a picture of his graces. In one he is the best 
dressed, the best mannered, and the best natured creature living—in another he 
is the brilliant leader of a brilliant host of fashion, encircled by unavailing imita- 
tors—in a third he is the certain, because seemingly unconscious, charmerof the 








conversational circle ; inall he is a model of exquisite art, because he is always | 
natural in the use of his various powers and accomplishments. ‘The Count is | 


partly pictured in the contrast presented in the following. 

Count Mirabel and his imitator :— 

“ Mr. Bevil was a tall and handsome young man, of a great family and a great 
@state, who passed his life in an imitation of Count Alcibiades de Mirabel. He 
was always dressed by the same tailor, and it was his pride that his cab or his vis- 
é4-vis was constantly mistaken for the equipage of his model; and really now, as 
the shade stood beside its substance, quite as tall, almost as good looking, with 
the satin-lined coat thrown open with the same style of flowing grandeur, and re- 
vealing a breast-plate of starched cambric scarcely less brocd and brilliant, the 
@ninitiated might have held the resemblance as perfect. he wristbands were 
turned up with not less compact precision, and were fastene | by jewelled studs, 
that glittered with not less radiancy. ‘The satin waistcoat, the creaseless hosen, 
were the same, and if tre foot were not quite so small, its Parisian polish was 
not less bright. But here, unfortunately, Mr. Bevil’s mimetic powers deserted 


‘We start, for soul is wanting there!” 

The Count Mirabel could talk at all times, and at all times well: Mr. Bevil ne- 
ver opened his mouth. Practised in the world, the Count Mirabel was never- 
theless the child of impulse, though a native grace, and an intuitive knowledge 
of mankind, made every word pleasing and every act appropriate; Mr. Bevil was 
all art, and he had not the talent to conceal it. The Count Mirabel was gay, 
eareless, and generous; Mr. Bevil was solemn, calculating, and rather a screw. 
{t seemed that the Count Mirabel’s feelings grew daily more fresh, and his facul- 
ty of enjoyment more keen and relishing ; it seemed that Mr. Bevil could never 
have been a child, but that he must have issued to the world ready equipped, like 
Minerva, with a cane instead of a lance, and a fancy hat instead of a helmet. His 
essence of high breeding was never to be astonished, and he never permitted 
himself to smile, except in the society of very intimate friends.” 

The Count’s notions of life :— 

““«But you have such nerves, Mirabel;’ said Lord Catchimwhocan. ‘ By 
Jove! IL envy you. You are never floored.’ 

““¢Floored! what anidea! What should floor me? I live to amuse myself, 
and I do nothing that does not amuse me. Why should I be floored 

*«« Why I do not know, but every other man is floored now and then. As for 
me, my spirits are sometimes something dreadful.’ 

“* When you have been losing.’ 

“* Well, we cannot always win. Can we, Sharpe? That would not do. But 
by Jove! you are always in a good humour, Mirabel, when you lose.’ 

“* Fancy a man ever being in low spirits,’ said the Count Mirabel. ‘ Life is 
too short for such bétises. ‘The most unfortunate wretch alive calculates uncon- 
sciously that it is better to live than to die. Well then, he has something in his 
favour. Existence is a pleasure, and the greatest. The world cannot rob us of 
that, and if it be better to live than to die, it is better to live ina good humour 
than a bad one. If a man be convinced that existence is the greatest pleasure, 
his happiness may be increased by good fortune, but it will be essentially inde- 
pendent of it. He who feels that the greatest source of pleasure always remains 
to him, ought never to be miserable. ‘The sun shines on all; everyman can go 
to sleep; if you cannot ride a fine horse, it is something to look upon one ; if 
you have not a fine dinner, there is some amusement in a crust of bread and 
Gruyere. Feel slightly, think little, never plan, never brood. Everything de- 
ponds upon the circulation ; take care of it. ‘Take the world as you find it, enjoy 
everything. Vive la bagatelle!’ ” 7 

Before we accompany the Count further, let us introduce the hero listening to 
a very instructive history, possibly founded on fact. The scene, we suppose, is 
somewhere near St. James's street. 

A tale of to-day :—- 

“«This is a magnificent establishment of yours,’ said Ferdinand. 

“¢Yes; it isa very magnificent establishment. I have spared no expense to 
produce the most perfect thing of the kind in Europe ; and it is the most perfect 
thing of the kind. I am confident that no noble in any country has an establish- 
ment better appointed. I despatched an agent to the Continent to procure this 
furniture : his commission had no limit, and he was absent two years. My cook 
was with Charles X; the cellar is the most choice and considerable that was 
ever collected. I take a pride in the thing; but I lose money by it.’ 

“ «Indeed !’ 
ane have made a fortune ; there is no doubt of that, but I did not make it 

, 

“¢Tt ie a great thing to make a fortune,’ said Ferdinand. 

“* Very great,’ said Mr. Bond Sharpe. There is only one thing greater, and 
that is, to keep it when made.’ 

** Ferdinand smiled. 

‘“**Many men can make fortunes ; few can keep them,’ said Mr. Bond Sharpe. 

Money is power, and rare are the heads that can withstand the possession of 
gTeat power.’ 

“* At any rate, it is to be hoped that you have discovered this more important 
eecret,’ said Ferdinand; ‘though, I confess, to judge from my own experience, 
{ should fear that you were too generous.’ 

**T had forgotten that to which you allude,’ said his companion, very quietly. 
* But with regard to myself, whatever may be my end, I have not yet reached my 
acmé.’ 

*** You have at least my good wishes,’ said Ferdinand. 

“«T may some day clair them,’ said Mr. Bond Sharpe. ‘My position,’ he 
continued, ‘is difficult. I have risen by pursuits which the world does not con- 
sider reputable, yet if I had not had recourse to them, I should be less than no- 
thing. My mind, I think, is equal to my fortune. I aun still young, and I would 
now avail myself of my power, and establish myself in the land, a recognised 
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member of society. But this cannot be. Society shrinks from an obscure found- 
ling, a prize-fighter, a leg, a hell-keeper, and an usurer. Debarred therefore from 
a fair theatre for my energy and capital, I am forced to occupy, perhaps exhaust, 
myself in multiplied speculations. Hitherto they have flourished, and perhaps 
my theatre, or my newspaper, may be as profitable as my stud. But—I would 
gladly emancipate myself. ‘hese efforts seem to me, as it were, unnecessary 
and unnatural. The great object has been gained. It is atempting of fate. I 
have sometimes thought myself the Napoleon of the sporting world; I may yet 
find my St. Helena.’ 

‘«* Forewarned, forearmed, Mr. Sharpe.’ 

“«T move ina magic circle ; it is difficult to extricate myself from it. Now, 
for instance, there is not aman in that room who is not my slave. You see how 
they treatme. They place me upon an equality with them. They know my 
weakness ; they fool me up to the top of my bent. And yet there is not a man 
in that room who, if I were to break to-morrow, would walk down St. James's 
street to serve me. Yes! there is one—there is the Count. He has a great 
and generous soul. I believe Count Mirabel sympathises with my situation. I 
believe he does not think, because a man has risen from an origin the most igno- 
ble and obscure, to a very powerful position, by great courage and dexterity, and 
let ne add also, by some profound thought, by struggling too, be it remembered, 
with a class of society as little scrupulous, though not as skilful as himself, that 
he is necessarily an infamous character. What if at eighteen years of age, with- 
out a friend in the world, trusting to the powerful frame and intrepid spirit with 
which Nature had endowed me, I flung myself intothe ring! Who should be a 
gladiator if | were not! Isthat a crime? What if, at a later period, with a 
brain for calculation which none can rival, I invariably succeeded in that in which 
the greatest men in the country fail? Aim I to be branded because I have made 
half a million by a good book? Whatif I have kept a gambling house? From 
the back parlour of an oyster-shop my hazard table has been removed to this pa- 
lace. Had the play been foul, this metamorphosis would never have occurred. 
It is true I am an usurer. My dear sir, if all the usurers in the great metropolis 
could only pass in procession before you at this moment, how you would start! 
You might find some Right Honourables among them; many a great functionary, 
many a grave magistrate; fathers of families, the very models of respectable cha- 
racters, patrons and presidents of charitable institutions, and subscribers for the 
suppression of those very gaming houses, whose victims, in nine cases out of 
ten, are their principal customers. I speak not in bitterness. On the whole I 
must not complain of the world, but I have seen a great deal of mankind, and 
more than most of what is considered its worst portion. The world, Captain Ar- 
mine, believe me, is neither as bad nor as good as some are apt to suppose. And 
after all,’ said Mr. Bond Sharpe, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘ perhaps we ought 
to say with our friend the Count, ‘ Vive la bagatelle!’ Will you take some 
supper !’”” 

When we find Ferdinand, who is neither rich nor lucky, in this neighbour- 
hood, it is not wonderful that he gets into an awkward dilemma; nor is it odd 
that a nature so gencrous as the Count’s should get him out of it. In fact, but 
for this guardian angel whom nobody can resist, and who is never tired, we know 
not what would have befallen all the personages implicated in the love-story. His 
gay-heartedness and good humour, his confidence in himself, and determination to 
be happy and make others so in spite of themselves, sustain him through all diffi- 
culties; and he excites generosity in his fellows by being the first to set an exam- 
ple. This character alone would render the love-story quite a “ pet ” throughout 
along season. We must quote a more serious scene upon another occasion ; 
meanwhile we beg to thank Mr. D’Israeli for a good deal of laughter, and also for 
the “good cry” previously specified—of which we are rather proud than 
ashamed. 

We have forgotten to mention that this work of fiction does not contain a 
single vicious character. So much for the theory that a villain is necessary to the 
illustration of human nature ina novel! The author has also dared to give us 
love-letters—not insipid, because real. We do like him for not shirking the love- 
scenes and interchanges of terms of endearment. 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


The volumes now before us are from the pen of Mr. Grant, authorof ‘“‘ Random 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” a work which met with considerable 
success, partly due to the novelty of the subject which it treated, and the curiosity 
of the public with respect to those persons whose appearance, character, and 
manner, were portrayed in these sketches, and partly, no doubt, to the talent and 
and vivacity with which they were written. The author himself, in his present 
work, has made so free with the names of all the parties connected with the daily 
and periodical press, that we feel no delicacy in publishing his own, though he has 
not attached it to his volumes. 

‘“The Great Metropolis” is a book which will find numerous readers among 
our country cousins, who eagerly catch at every scrap of information concerning 
our vast capital, and it is well calculated to satisfy the cravings of their appetite 
for metropolitan wonders. And even those parties who are well acquainted with 
London and its vast machinery will derive much entertainment from the lively 
descriptions of scenes and circumstances within the sphere of their knowledge, 
which are contained in its pages. We are surprised, however, to find a man who 
has lived so many years in London, and who has had such excellent opportunities 
as Mr. Grant of acquiring that kind of information of which his volumes are made 
up, should have fallen into so many errors, on points where there is scarcely any 
excuse for making a mistake. With such errors the first volume teems. The 
second is not quite so amenable to criticism on this point, but it is by no means 
guiltless of the same offence. 

We shall proceed to point out some of the most glaring instances we have met 
with in the course of perusing them, at the same time that we give a brief analysis 
of its contents. The first chapter, which is exceedingly short, confines itself to 
the statistics of London. Mr. Grant computes the present population at two 
millions, finds fault with the want of architectural beauty in the majority of the 
streets, and asserts, we think without sufficient foundation, that not more than 
three or four percent, of its inhabitants “ first drew their breath in London.” 
No doubt it annually receives a great accession to its population from the rural 
districts, but Mr. Grant's position is most absurdly exaggerated—nay, he vir- 
tually contradicts himself almost in the same page, for he calls London, and 
truly calls it, the healthiest metropolis in the world, and states that the births ex- 
ceed the deaths by 2000 or 3000. If this is the case, what becomes of the 
natives ! 

The second chapter is devoted to the theatres. We differ much from Mr. Grant 
in his estimate of the theatrical propensities of the Londoners. It is a notorious 
fact that the theatres of the present day are, with few exceptions, either filled with 
orders, or, if we may be pardoned an Irishism, filled with emptiness ; and he him- 
self gives a mournful account of the heavy losses that have been suffered of late 
years by the speculators in theatrical property ! 

The King’s Theatre has precedence given it cither on account of its size or 
gentility, and here we meet with the astounding assertions that the pit “ is fre- 
quented by the middle classes,” and that the gallery “ chiefly intended for, and 
principally attended by, the servants of the aristocracy.” We imagine, if Mr. 
Grant were to take the trouble of a personal examination next season, he would 
find very few gentlemen of the party-coloured fraternity in the gallery, and more 
of the middle classes than inthe pit. It is also said to be “‘ very largely attended 
by merchants and others who do not know a word of Italian, from a disposition 
among persons of wealth, however limited their education and humble their origin, 
to follow in such matters inthe wake of the aristocratic portion of society.” 
Why here is a jumble of error and ignorance! Our merchants are seldom of 
limited education or humble origin, and are much more likely, from the very na- 
ture of their occupations which render it necessary for them, to be acquainted with 
the language, than the aristocracy. 

In speaking of the Olympic Theatre, Mr. Grant states that Elliston “ produced 
a piece called Rochester, grounded on a well-known anecdote of Henry the 
Fifth.” Ofcourse this means Charles the Second ; we suppose the fault lies with 
the printer! 

In his enumeration of those actors who have realized an independence, he 
has neglected to set down the name of Charles Young, who would, we ima- 
gine, be very unwilling to take thirty thousand pounds in exchange for his pro- 

rty. 

e the third chapter, the clubs of London are made to pass in review before the 
public, and here we are sorry to see Mr. Grant's political prejudices have carried 
him beyond the limits of truth. He must know that in the transactions of private 
life, ia the payment of bills, and the settling of accounts, the Whigs are just as 
dishonest as the Tories, and the Tories just as honest as the Whigs, yet he in- 
sinuates the contrary in good set terms, and adds that the cellars of the Carlton 
Club are indifferently stocked, because, forsooth, the Tories are no longer in office 
—that is to say, because they can no longer apply the public money to pay their 
wine-merchants’ bills. Now this is petty, and we did not expect it, for the gene- 
ral character of the volumes is any thing but viralent. Political differences 
should never interfere with the relations of private life; and it is indeed an abuse 
of party spirit to allow it to engender accusations of moral turpitude. 

In the account of the causes of the breaking up of the Literary Union, and 
the formation of the Clarence Club from its relics, there ts inserted a vile libel 
on Thormas Campbell, which is so very gross that we cannot help supposing 
it to have proceeded from some personal enmity. He is accused of romping 
in the club kitchen, at the servants’ annual ball, kissing the maids, and hust- 
ling the widows. If this be true, it was not handsome to rake up the ashes of 
such a story, with a view to the discredit of a poet of unquestioned merit, whose 
genius might have purchased him immunity from st ch an attack And if rt be 
noi truce, which we have good reason to suppose ts the case, it is as malicious a 
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lie as the devil could have suggested to one of his own dearly beloved. There 
are many other observations in the chapter on clubs which we find great fault with, 
and if the author of these volumes is not an already disappointed man, a fox 
abusing the grapes he cannot get at, we think he has ensured himself a most com- 
fortable majority of black balls if he ever be proposed at any one of the societies 
for a member. 

_The remainder of the volume discusses the physical and moral condition of the 
higher, middle, and lower classes. At least one third part of each of these three 
divisions is devoted to an investigation of the causes and prevalence of the crime 
of adultery. Why our author should have made conjugal infidelity so important 
a subject in a place where we are surprised to find such a matter noticed at all, 
we cannot conceive. The book is of course intended to be read by young fe- 
males, married and unmarried. 

However, setting aside the bad taste of introducing the subject at all, we think 
he is wrong in his estimate of the frequency of commission or the view taken of 
the parties by the world. In the first place, we do not think the females of our 
aristocracy at all more prone to infidelity than those of the other classes of our 
country-women. If any thing of the kind occurs in high life and is discovered, 
from the prominent station the parties hold in society they are more liable to be 
brought before the public eye, and, indeed, a faux pas is seldom committed by a 
titled lady but sooner or later the newspapers blazon it abroad, and all the world 
cry out what shocking profligacy. If there be any truth in the assertion of the 
more frequent occurrence of infidelity in women of rank than in others, we should 
be apt to attribute the circumstance to far different causes from those assigned by 
our author. 

And as for the dictum of Lady Blessington quoted in confirmation of his view, 
that the crime of conjugal infidelity on the part of aristocratic ladies does not, in 
the estimation of the members of their sex, consist in the mere fact itself, but in 
allowing it to be detected.” God save the mark! if her authority is to be taken 
for law on such matters. 

Without pursuing this subject any further, we will turn to some other points 
which jar on our sense of truth most amazingly. 

“We should like very much to know where Mr. Grant has picked up his no- 
tions of the manners of our female aristocracy ; certainly not among themselves, 
or at least in the company of a very equivocal portion of them. ‘There may be 
some parvenues most probably who indulge in the gross language attributed to 
them, but it is a most disgraceful libel on them as a body, to suppose them capable 
of using such language as the following. 

‘«* What savage is that with a face like a boiled lobster?’ inquired Lady Morti- 
mer, of one of her female friends at the last Almacks of the present year, point- 
ing at the same time to a gentleman sitting opposite.-—‘ My goodness! my dear 
Marchioness,’ said the Honourable Miss Lundy to the Marchioness of Leaming- 
ton, as they both sat tegether a few weeks since in the opera-box of the latter, 
‘my dear Marchioness who is that she-bear, with her blowsy hair and face like a 
pickled cabbage, sitting in the Duchess of St. Alban’s box ?’—‘* That Miss Cleve- 
land, with her overgrown crop of hair hanging about her neck, looks like a water 
spaniel.’—* Oh, I can’t endure the sight of that mountain of humanity ; that beetle- 
squasher, Lord Henry Manning..—‘The very sight of that ugly wretch, Miss 
Bruce, makes me sicken.’—‘ Look at that laughing hyena ; that piece of vulga- 
rity, Miss Tompkins.’—‘ Did you ever see such a brute as that Lord Brondon is?’ 
—‘ I could dig that horrid woman's eyes out; she is always talking so malicious- 
ly of me.’—‘ I am sick todeath of that vulgar beast, Lord Montgomery ; did you 
ever see such a booby ''—‘O, I could box the ears of that wretched creature, 
Miss Vernon !’” 

And what after all is the authority for these gross and indelicate expressions? 
Some silly tales forsooth, written by two bread and butter misses, yet in the 
school room, if not in the nursery, at the time they put forth their precious farra- 
go of all that two very young ladies ought not to have written. 

In his enumeration of the humbler classes, and his sweeping assertion that 
they are all in a state of miserable poverty, Mr. Grant seems to have forgotten 
that a very impertant item in the population of London consists of mechanics and 
artisans, who earn their thirty shillings and from that to three pounds a week, 
which is quite enough to procure them all the necessaries, many of the comforts, 
and some of the luxuries, of life, and enables them to bring up and educate a 
young family decently and creditably. No doubt among these men there are many 
bad characters, but the majority are decidedly a very respectable set of men, and 
ought not to be included in the ranks of dram-drinking paupers, thieves, and Sab- 
bath-breakers. And this reminds us that much fault is found with those who, on 
that day which God has appointed for the rest and recreation of man and beast, 
quit the smoky precincts of London, and themselves and families endeavour to 
breathe a little fresh air in the suburbs. They must not, forsooth, smoke their 
pipes and drink their pint, while their wives gossip with their neighbours, out on 
the same errand of health, over a dish of tea, and their little ones rejoice in the 
free space they have to gambol in and stretch their innocent limbs. This out- 
Agnews Agnew : we'll have no more on’t. And, as for the startling dogma, that 
nine-tenths of the operatives of London are professed infidels, it bears its own re- 
futation in its extreme absurdity.— London paper. 














Batest Xntelligence. 


Extraordinary Express from Paris. 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE KING. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. 

We lay before our readers the Speech which Louis Philippe delivered on Tues 
day, Dec. 27th, on opening the Chambers of Peers and Deputies. It is with 
deep regret we have to announce that on his way to the Palace of the Deputies, 
another abominable attempt was made to assassinate the King of the French; an 
attempt, however, from which he was once more fortunate enough to escape un- 
hurt. Some particulars of the occurrence will be found in our private correspon- 
dent’s letter, which we subjoin. 

The following is the text of the Royal Speech : 

“ Gentlemen of the Chamber of Peers 
and of the Chamber of Deputies. 

“France reaps the fruit of her courage and her wisdom. Her institutions are 
becoming strengthened, her prosperity is increasing, and in assembling you this 
day, I have but to congratulate myself and you on the success of our efforts for 
the happiness of our country. 

“T receive from all Foreign Powers the most pacific assurances. ‘The peace 
of the world appears for a long time secure from every attack. 

‘“‘ Our diplomatic relations with the United States of America have been resum- 
ed. The treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, is in execution, and I have reason to 
expect that nothing further will trouble the harmony which has so long and so 
happily subsisted between the two countries. 

“A momentary difference has arisen between France and Switzerland. Satis- 
factory explanations have been given to us, and that intimate friendship by which 
the two countries have been united for so many centuries is at this moment re-es- 
tablished. 

“The Peninsula is still disturbed by fatal dissensions. Serious events have 
shaken the institutions of Madrid and Lisbon, and Spain has been incessantly de- 
solated by civil war. Still closely united with the King of Great Britain, I con- 
tinue to cause the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance to be executed with religious 
fidelity, and in conformity to the spirit in which it has been dictated. 

««T entertain the most sincere desire for the consolidation of the throne of Isa- 
bella II., and I trust that the constitutional monarchy will triumph over the perils 
with which it is threatened. But I applaud myself for having preserved France 
from sacrifices, the extent of which cannot be appreciated, and from the incalcu- 
lable consequences of any armed intervention in the internal affairs of the Pen- 
insula. France reserves the blood of her children for her own cause, and when 
she is reduced to the painful necessity of summoning them to shed that blood in 
her defence, it is only under our own glorious colours that the soldiers of France 
march to battle. 

“We have experienced painful losses in Africa. They have deeply afflicted 
my heart. My second son has shared the sufferings and dangers of our brave 
soldiers, as his brother had done before him. If success has not attended the 
efforts of our soldiers, at least their valour, their perseverance, and their admira- 
ble resignation, have worthily sustained the honour of our banner. You will feel 
disposed, with me, to insure to our arms the preponderance whic! ought to belong 
to them, and to our possessions complete security. . 

“ An attempt has threatened my life. Providence has averted the blow direct- 
ed against me. ‘The testimonies of affection with which France has surrounded 
me are the most precious reward for my labours and my devotion. (Loud and re- 
peated acclamations of ‘ Vive le Roi !” , 

‘“ An attempt at insurrection, equally senseless and criminal, for a few moments 
astonished a great city, whose repose, however, was not disturbed by the event. 
It has served only to display the fidelity of our brave army, and the good spirit of 
the population. (Renewed acclamations. ) ; 

“The impotence of so many guilty efforts begins at length to weary the pas- 
sions and discourage their audacity. ‘Time has already calmed many animosities, 
and daily softens the duties which circumstances have imposed on my Govern- 
ment. 

«| have been enabled to follow the cesire of my heart in pardoning men struck 
by the arm of the law. I have been 0 :cupied only with those who have acknow- 
ledged their empire. It is thus I have thought myself at liberty to exercise 


the most precious right conferred upon me by the Charter, without weakening 
any of the guarantees of order, or any of the principles of our legislation 

*« Independently of the laws which have been already presented to you, and 
which will again be submitted to your deliberations, you will have to occupy your- 
selves with several! Bills, some of which concern my family, the others being im- 
tended to bring our legislature to perfection. 
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« Our finances are in the most satisfactory state. The public revenue will ex- 
ceed the ordinary expenses of the State. Measures conformable to the wish 
manifested during the last session will be proposed to you as soon as the return 
of the abundance of capital will permit my Goverament to do so. 

«“ The commercial embarrassments which have been felt in other countries have 
exercised but a feeble influence on our internal prosperity. We have to deplore, 
in some localities, sufferings which we are endeavouring to assuage. I have 
reason to hope that they will be but momentary, and that an increase of wealth 
will everywhere insure the welfare of the population. 

“To arrive more expeditiously at this happy result, and to endow France with 
the advantages promised to her by the progress of the sciences and of the national 
prosperity. I have given orders that an important mass of public works to be 
undertaken shall be submitted for your deliberation. Already the sums which 
you have voted for the improvement of the roads in the west have changed the 
aspect of that country, and destroyed the germ of civil discord. In the course 
of this session the roads remaining to be formed, the navigation of rivers, the 
‘establishment of canals, ports, and railroads, will be the objects of important pro- 
positions, as well as those monuments and public institutions which attest and 
still further augment the greatness of France. 

« Let us continue, gentlemen, in the same course ; it is thus that we will suc- 
‘ceed in founding upon a solid basis the happiness of our country. Sustained by 
your loyal support, I have been enabled to preserve France from new revolutions, 
and to save our institutions, confided to me as a sacred deposit. Let us give in- 
creased union to our efforts, and we shall from day to day witness the extent and 
‘the consolidation of order, confidence, and prosperity ; we shall obtain all the be- 
mefits which a free country, dwelling in peace, has a right to expect under the egis 
wf a national Government:” 

M. Dupin has been again chosen President of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, having received 198 votes out of 307. M. Humann received 36 votes ; M. 
Lafitte 24. Gen. Jaquemenot and M. Cunin Gridains, the ministerial candi- 
dates, were chosen Vice Presidents. The former received 161 votes out of 321. 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

‘The road was lined on one side by the National Guards, and on the other by 
troops of the Line. On the Quai des Tuileries, a few paces beyond the iron gate 
leading into the garden, nearly opposite the Pont Royal, a pistol was fired at the 
carriage, just at the moment when His Majesty was saluting the crowd assembled 
to witness his passage. ‘The assassin it appears, took advantage of a slight 
opening in the line of troops by whom the King was surrounded, to approach 
within a few paces of the Royal carriage. The King was not struck. The ball 
broke the glass, passed between the heads of the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, 
and lodged in the upper part of the carriage. The pistol was fired by an indivi- 
dual who formed one of a group of three young men, placed immediately behind 
the National Guards. One only fired. At the moment the report was heard, 
another of the party had his arm extended, and was on the point of pulling the 
trigger, when a by-stander struck down his arm. ‘The third had also a pistol in 
his hand, but had not presented it. The report threw the procession into some 
disorder. ‘The King’s carriage stopped suddenly. His Majesty put his head cut 
of the window, spoke to several of the Generals who formed his escort, and as- 
sured the people that he was not hurt. Some splinters of the glass, however, 
struck the faces of the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. The Prince Royal was 
cut below the right ear, and the wound bled profusely. The Duke de Nemours 
escaped with a few scratches on his right cheek. Immediately after the horrible 
act, Genera] Jaqueminot rode on at full gallop to prevent the Queen, who had 
preceded His Majesty to the Palais Bourbon, from being alarmed by any erro- 
neous statement that might have circulated immediately after the attempt. The 
mews was soon spread through the Chamber, but the statement of General Jac- 
queminot, who remained amongst his colleagues, soon dissipated all alarm, aad 
opposed an effectual check to the exaggerations, which, but for his presence, 
would no doubt have created a panic amongst the assembled auditory. The three 
assassins were immediately arrested, and taken first to the post where the co- 
lours of the National Guards are deposited, and thence to that of the Command- 
ant of the Palace, where the Prefect of Police arrived shortly afterwards and in- 
terrogated them. They all assumed great firmness, and declared that they had 
acted of their own free will. They refused to disclose their names, and had 
veven taken the precaution of obliterating the marks of their linen. It is said 
that no other avowal could be obtained from the perpetrator of the atrocious at- 
tempt, except a declaration that he belonged to the Societies des Familles. The 
principal and his accomplices were ill-dressed, and each of them appeared to be 
about 22 or 23 years old. The young man who fired the shot has light brown 
hair, is much marked with the small-pox, and has rather a mean appearance. 

London, Jan. 2.—The assassin’s name is Meunier. He is the son of a car- 
riage maker, residing at La Villete,a suburb of Paris on the St. Denis-road. His 
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count was from 89} to 90} a }, at which price they left off. Exchequer bills ex- 
perienced a considerable advance, closing at 25s, a 27s premium. India bonds 
also partook of the improvement. The advance in Columbian bonds has been 
nearly 5 per cent, occasioned in part by arrangements said to have commenced in 
New Grenada for fulfilling the portion of engagements to English creditors which 
devolves upon that portion of the former Republic of Columbia. 

January 2.—Consoles are not quite so good this morning ; opened at 903, with 
little doing as yet. Exchequer bills, 26 a 28; India bonds, 14 16; Bank stock 
209 210. Inthe Foreign Market, Spanish Active, 1932. 

In afew days money will be more plentiful, as about £11,000,000. will be 
in circulation, arising from the payment of the dividends, as well as from the 
India Company. Most of the (stock) shares are higher. 

Three o’clock—Consoles for Account, 90 

Paris, Dec. 30.—Five per cents, 107f. 95c. Threes, 79f. Tending upwars, 


GREAT SNOW STORM IN ENGLAND. 

Great Snow Storm.—A snow storm of unprecedented severity was experienced 
throughout England on the 24th, 25th, and 26th December. In some places the 
drifts were 12 to 16 feet deep. Says the London Times of the 28th: 

“The storm, though every where heavy, seemed to be rather heavier to the 
south of the metropolis than in the other directions, and has laid a complete em- 
bargo on all news from abroad, and on almost all from the interior. Never before, 
within our recollection, was the London Mail stopped for a whole night at a few 
miles from London ; and never before have we seen the intercourse between the 
Southern shires of England and the metropolis interrupted for two whole days. 
None of the regular coaches due on Monday from any part of the country had ar- 
rived during the night, ‘The Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Chester, Edinburgh, 
-— ne Liverpool and Leeds evening mails had not reached London at 12 
o'clock. 

The papers record innumerable accidents and mishaps occasioned by the storm, 
of which the following may serve as a spicimen. 

From the Times 28th. 

Considerable anxiety was occasioned by the appearance of the following para- 
graph in the Standard last night :— 

“It is reported that the brighton up-mail of Sunday had travelled about eight 
miles from that town, when it fell into a drift of snow, from which it was impos- 
sible to extricate it without further assistance. ‘The guard immediately set off to 
obtain all necessary aid, but when he returned, no trace whatever could be found 
either of the coach, coachman, or passengers, which latter we have heard were 
three in number. We give the report only as it reached us, and we shall feel 
most happy in being able to contradict the truth of it.” 

The more recent and authentic accounts we have received, we regret to add, 

leave no room or doubts as to the truth of this report. After much difficulty, the 
coach had been found, but could not be extricated from the hollow into which it 
had got. ‘The guard did not reach town till seven o'clock last night, having been 
obliged to travel with the bags on horseback, and in many instances to leave the 
main road and proceed across fields in order to avoid the deep drifts of snow. The 
passengers, coachman, and guard, slept at Cleyton, seven miles from Brighton. 
The road below Handcross was quite impassable. 
The non-arrival of the mail at Crawley induced the postmaster there to send a 
man in a gig to ascertain the cause on Monday afternoon. No tidings being 
heard of man gig, or horse, for several hours, another man was despatched on 
horseback, and after a long search, he found the horse and gig completely buried 
up inthe snow. The man was in an exhausted state. After considerable diffi- 
culty the horse and gig were extricated and the party returned to Crawley. The 
man had learned no tidings of the mail, and refused to go out again on any such 
exploring mission. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, arrived at Marlborough on Monday evening 
in his travelling carriage and four, with out-riders. It was understood his Grace 
was journeying to the mansion of the Duke of Beaufort, where he was to be at the 
marriage ceremony to give away the daughter of the late Duke of Beaufort, to 
Mr. Codrington, son of Mr. Bethel. His Grace was anxious to pass onward from 
Marlborough directly, but understanding the roads were impassable, he stopped 
for the night at the Castle-Inn. The next morning his Grace started, but the 
carriage got fixed ima wheat tield between Marlborough and Babbington. For- 
tunately en ae of that line of roads, Mr. Merrifield, was not far distant, be- 
ing instructing a body of labourers, and one of the out-riders coming to him, he 
readily came to the assistance of the noble Duke, whom he pilotted across the 
country till they came to sound bottomed road. 

London, Dec. 28.—The Dover mail sent out on Wednesday night only reached 
Rochester, and then turned back. Beyond the country is deep buried in snow, 
and there has been no communication by horse or foot downwards,since Sunday. 





motive for attempting to take the life of the King, was, it seems, to rid the world 
of one of the Orleans branch of the Bourbons, for which he says he had, while 
still a boy, conceived the most implacable hatred. 

The pistol which he made use of contained either two balls, of which one was 
divided into two, or else one ball cut into three. After entering the side win- 
dow of the carriage, a fragment of the ball went through the front window, imme- 
diately behind the coachman. Another fragment entered the cushion, and was 
found there, not two inches from where the Duc de Joinville was sitting. The 
lantern to the left of the coachman was also broken, whether by a third ball, or a 
fragment, or whether by the one that traversed the front window, is not certain. 

Paris, Dec. 30.—At one o'clock this day, a meeting of the British and Ameri- 
can residents in Paris was held at Lawson’s Hotel, for the purpose of voting a 

congratulatory address to the King of the French, upon his providential escape 
from the late atrocious attempt upon his life. 

The Chair was taken by Sir C. Rich, who briefly stated the object of the 
meeting. 

A committee, composed of six English and six American gentleman was ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions and an address, to be submitted for the approval of 
the meeting. 

Some desultory conversation took place upon the motion of an American gen- 
tleman, who thought his countrymen had a right to call a meeting of their own, 
pass their own resolutions, and present their own address. He made this propo- 
sition, not upon the ground of any ill-feeling existing between the Americans and 
English, (for none did in fact exist,) but merely because he thought the Ameri- 
cans should have an opportunity of giving a separate and distinct utterance to 
their sentiments on this occasion. This motion was, however, withdrawn by the 
gentleman who proposed it, who expressed a hope that in future, the Americans 
and English would not thus be coupled together on every occasion that a meet- 
ing of foreigners might become necessary. It was then agreed that the commit- 
tee should retire for half an hour to prepare the address. At the expiration of 
this interval they again entered the room, and the President read the proposed 
address, which having been uuanimously agreed to, the meeting separated. 

SPAIN. 

The advices from Spain are not important. Bilboa stil! held out against the 
Carlists. Gomez, who committed such ravages in some of the Southern Pro- 
vinces, had arrived safe at the head-quarters of Don Carlos. 

Bayonne, Dec. 22, 2 o’clock.—(Come by the Telegraph as far as Tours, and 
from that town by the mail.) 

**Gomez himself arrived at Durango on the 17th, having left his division of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 men at Orduna, and Cabrera, with other troops, upon the 
right bank of the Ebro. 

«Espartero recrossed the Nervia on the 18th; Villareal followed him thither ; 
they occupy on the right bank the same position as between the Ist and 8th.” 

Bayonne, Dec. 23, half past 7. ‘M. Rey writes to me on the 22d, that Es- 
partero sallied forth from the Portugalete on the 19th and 20th with twenty-two 
pieces of ordnance, and passed im boats to the right bank ; he has, moreover, 
thrown a bridge across in the event of a retreat being necessary. A decisive af- 
fair is announced for the 24th. Bilboa still holds out firmly. 

Bayonne, Dec. 20. It is alleged that Espartero’s backward movement on the 
15th is ascribed to the news of Gomez having arrived at Breviesca with 10,009 
men, and ef his proceeding toward Orduna and Villarcayo. In the meantime, 
Cabrera, with 8,000 infantry and 800 horse, is said to be following the course of 
the Ebro, which continued rain has swollen, and to have marched from the envi- 
rons of Fogrono to La Raija. 

Acknowledgement of the og gear of the South American Republics by 
Spain. 

‘The Madrid Gazette contains the following decree, acknowledging the Inde- 
pendence of the South American Republics : 

“Tsabella Il., by the grace of God, &c. 

“‘ The Cortes of the kingdom authorize the Government of her Majesty to 
conclude, notwithstanding the 10th, 172d and 1734 articles of the Constitution, 
promulgated at Cadiz in 1812, treaties of peace and amity with the new states of 

Spanish America, adopting as the basis the acknowledgement of those States, 
the renunciation of all territorial rights, and of all Sovereignty on the part of the 
ancient metropolis, without, however, compromising the national honour and in- 
terests. 

“ Palace of the Cortes, 4th December, 1836. 

(Signed) “ A. Gonnaez, President. 

«Pp, F. Bagza, 


“J. pe Hvetvas, } Secretaries. 
“We order all the tribunals and civil authorities to attend to the execution of 
the present provisions. “JT, rue Queen Recent. 
“ Done at the Palace, 16th Dec. 1836, 
MONEY MARKET. 
London, Dec. 31.—The Consul Market. which yesterday gave signs of im- 
provement, has made to-day a still more rapid advance, and it has altered for the 





By Chatham Lines the snow is from thirty to forty feet deep. 
THE AVALANCHES AT LEWES. 


Entering Lewes, from Southeram corner, there is a range of precipitous cliffs. 

The snow during Saturday, Sunday and Monday morning, had accumulated on 
the brow to an immense extent, and hung over the sides. An old man, named 
Martin, a bargeman well recollected a similar appearance fifty years ago, and when 
the snow thawed, it came down from the height with tremendous violence, 
knocked down buildings, and drove every thing before it across to the other side 
of the river, which runs at the foot of the cliffs. He drew the attention of the 
people to the subject ; but, although the sight was fearful in itself, still no one an- 
ticipated danger tothe houses immediately beneath. However, as the evening ap- 
proached on the Monday, a small quantity came down, which fell upon a saw 
house ; this it completely destroyed, and drove some deals upward of fifty feet 
distance. Early next morning a second fall took place, which burst in the win- 
dows of a bed room where two young women were sleeping ; and soon after a 
third fall, which drove in the back door of a house, and filled the yard. 
Things new assumed an awful appearance ; the poor inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring houses, until this time, had made no attempt to get out, although warned 
by the by-standers ; they instantly began to remove their furniture to some ware- 
houses which were kindly offered by Mr. John Holman ; but some even laughed 
at this. Mr. Morris of Ranscombe, was very urgent in his advice to them to 
quit, for he saw that the impending mass had slightly moved, and a crack was here 
and there to be observed—he saw it coming—he gave the alarm—it moved first 
gradua!ly—then increasing in velocity—till it fell with unprecedented violence— 
a complete avalanche—and dashed to ruins seven houses, which were instantly 
covered. The screams of the affrighted inhabitants told the awful tragedy, and 
means were immediately taken to rescue such of the unfortunate inmates of the 
overwhelmed houses as might be buried beneath the snow. The magistrates, the 
neighbours, all flocked to render assistance, and a force of 150 men was soon or- 
ganized, and immediately began their melancholy work. 

The labourers worked incessantly, and up to about three o'clock had succeeded 
in extricating eleven persons, of whom six unhappily were dead. While this was 
going on, signal men were placed on the brow of the cliff to intimate any im- 
mediately impending danger, as it was anticipated, from the appearance of the 
snow, that another fall would speedily take place. Planks were placed across the 
river in front, to enable the people, on the very instant the alarm should be given, 
to make their escape. As anticipated, another large avalanche fell with an ap- 
palling crash, burying beneath it many of the poor workmen who were assiduous- 
ly labouring to rescue their buried fellow creatures. Fortunately few of them 
were hurt, though many had hair-breadth escapes. An extraordinary incident may 
be mentioned : just before the second fall, a labourer had succeeded in getting hold 
of the hand of a female sufferer, from whom he heard, or fancied he heard, a 
groan, when the signal from above was given, and such as were able made a pre- 
cipitate flight. The work was resumed as soon as possible, and continued unre- 
mittingly until five o’clock, at which hour the last victim was discovered—dead. 

The names of the unhappy sufferers were Wm. Gear, Joseph Wood, Mary 
Taylor, Phebe Barnden, Marie Bridgman, Mary Maria Bridgman, Jane Brooks, and 
Susan Haywood. James Rook, aged 15, and John Bridgman, 12, had their 
thighs broken; doing well; three children, and Mrs. Sherlock, were slightly 
bruised. It has been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that every person who was 
buried beneath the ruins has been dug out. 

After the workmen had left their labour on Wednesday night, another fall of 
snow took place, the effect of which was to destroy the back offices and the doors, 
and windows of four or five houses, but fortunately no person was hurt. This 
was succeeded on Wednesday morning by another immense fall, between the chalk 
pit and Southeram Gate, which for some time at once choked up the road and the 
river, but this obstruction was soon removed. 

We are happy to announce that in those dreadful circumstances the work of 
charity was not forgotten. A meeting was held at the Bear Inn on ‘Tuesday night 
for the purpose of raising a subscription to relieve the wants of the surviving suf- 
ferers in this great and awful calamity. 

An inquest was held on the bodies on Wednesday morning, when the circum- 
stances mentioned above were given in evidence, and the jury returned a verdict of 
“accidental death.” 

[The disasters to the shipping occasioned by this storm were very numerous 
and many lives were lost. In the single port of Harwich, eleven vessels were 
driven ashore. } 

The failure of along established foreign house has this day been announced. 
The debts amount to upwards of £50,000. A calico establishment has also given 

way.—Glasgow Chronicle of Friday. 

It is currently reported, and generally believed, in the military circles, that a 
brevet promotion in both services, will be announced in Tuesday’s Gazette. The 
army brevet will take in the Colonels of 1829. 

We understand that Sir Richard Bulkeley has announced his intention of re- 
signing his seat in Parliament for the county of Anglesea, and that Mr. Meyrick 
has declared himself a candidate on the Tory interest. 





time the transactions on the Stock Exchange. ‘The advance in Consols for ac- 


The death of the Duke of Montrose, which occurred on Friday morning, places 





the Lord Lieutenantcy of two counties, Stirling and Dumbartonshire, together 
with a Garter, at the disposal of the Government. The Duke was also Chancel- 
lor of the University of Glasgow. 

Destruction of St. Peter's Church, Pimlico.—That elegant fabric St. Peter's 
Church, Eaton square,Pimlico, erected about seven years since, under the auspices 
of the Marquess of Westminster, upon whose ground it was situate, was on Fri- 
day night, Dec. 29, totally destroyed by fire. 

It is confidently asserted that the whole line of the London and Birmingham rail- 
way will be completed by the summer of 1838, 


Mr. O’ Connell.—The Limerick Chronicle states that Mr. O’Connell has re- 
turned to Derrynane from his severe duties in the English capital. On his way 
he paid a short visit to his son-in-law Mr. French at Rathkeale. 


Dec. 29.—On Friday evening, being for the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
on his final retirement from the stage, six hundred and forty one pounds were re- 
ceived at the doors of Covent Garden Theatre, to which the various amounts 
enclosed to Mr. Kemble, for private boxes, are to be added. It is calculated that 
Mr. Kemble will net upwards of one thousand pounds. 


Death of Sir M. Stewart, M.P.—Sir M. Stewart died at Edinburgh on Mon- 
day evening. It is only a few ago since Sir Michael was persuaded to go to 
Edinburgh to have the best medical advice. The present baronet is, we learn, 
eleven years old. 


The Marquess of Sligo, after a three years absence from his native land, ar- 
rived in Ireland, Dec. 28. 

The Longford Election has resulted in the return of Mr. White, the popular 
candidate, over Mr. Fox, Conservative, by a majority of 92. Great rejoicings 
took place, and at night the town was illuminated. 

Mr. Forrest was playing to crowded houses in Liverpool. His success was so 
great that the Manager had doubled his eagagement with him. He was adver- 
tised to play Damon for the third time on the evening of January 4th, and on the 
6th to appear in Othello. 

Fire at Edinburgh.—On the 27th Dec., one of the greatest fires occurred in 
Greenside st. Edinburgh, that has been known for many years. It burnt four 
whole lands of houses, and thirty families at least were deprived of house and 
home, and left nearly pennyless. Among the sufferers, were Alexander Paton, 
sadler; Mrs. Pollards, grocer ; J. Bird, baker ; William Shaw, flesher; T. Barr, 
clockmaker ; George Sandeman, cabinet maker and upholsterer; John Fraser, 
hosier; W. Thorburn, cabinet maker ; and Mrs. Wilkie, tavern keeper. 

Lepton Dobson, Esq. formerly Mayor of Leeds, suddenly dropped dead by a 
stroke of apoplexy, while returning to his house, Blenheim square, Leeds, Dee 
29, in company with a friend who was accompanying him home to dinner. 


The Duchess of St. Albans gave an evening Christmas party at Brighton on the 
24th Dec., at which, as we learn from the papers, “‘ Mr. Yates and Mr. Rice (Jim 
Crow) performed their parts inimitably well. 

_ The young duke of Roxburgh, the youngest duke andthe richest young man 
in the kingdom, was married on the 29th December to the lovely Miss Dalbiac, 
daughter of a baronet. 

Mr. Forrest was announced at Drury Lane in a new tragedy by Miss Mitford ; 
to be brought out as soon as he should return from his provincial engagements. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

In the evening dress, pearls and pearl trimmings are worn in profusion. No- 
thing is more beautiful than the effect of pearls on velvet, which is this winter so 
favourite a material for evening dress. 

We have seen a velvet dress, just arrived from Paris. It is of Huguenot brown. 
The sleeves short and without fulness; the corsage plain, and ornamented in 
front, with a garnitare composed of small folds of velvet, widening on the bosom 
and brought in a point at the waist. The skirt exceeding full, and somewhat 
longer behind than in front. ‘This dress was most tastefully trimmed with 
pearls; and round the waist was a pearl cord, with tassels descending very low in 
front. 

In the make of dresses there has appeared, during the past month, no novelty 
worthy of notice. ‘Trimmings on the skirts continue to increase. A favourite 
style of trimming consists of bouil/ons of the same materials as the dress. This 
has a neater effect than flounces, and is altogether better suited to demi-toillette. 

Bonnets too have undergone scarcely any change since our last report. They 
have decidedly ceased to increase in size. The favourite form is that which de- 
scends low on each side of the face. The fronts are very wide, and are usually 
trimmed in the inside with velvet bows or flowers. Velvet and satin are the fash 
ionable materials for bonnets. 

At the theatres in Paris, a very favourite head dress is a cap of new intraduc- 
tion; it iscalled the bonnet pouf, and its form carries us back to the days of 
Madame de Pompadour. It is formed entirely of puffings ef fu//e, and is usually 
ornamented with a single rose. Occasionally, however, the rose is superseded by 
marabouts, which have a very light effect, and are perfectly in unison with the 
style of the cap. 

Another newly introduced cap is the bonnet a l'Italienne. It is composed of 
two papillons of blonde, which descend very low on each cheek. On the 
forehead the blonde is set on quite flat, forming a sort of bandeau, above which 
there is a barbe of thickly quilled blonde. This barbe is fastened in the middle 
by a large-headed gold pin. ‘The two ends of barbe fall rather backward on the 
head. ‘This elegant cap is completed by a bouquet of roses, with buds and foliage 
placed on one side. The barbe, the flowers, and the gold pin, give quite an 
Italian effect to this cap, which is altogether one of the most striking novelties of 
the season. 

For all dresses, rich brocaded satins are as much in favour as materials of lighter 
texture. Satin, brocaded with gold or silver, has a rich and splendid effect. No- 
thing can be conceived more beautiful than adress of white pink, or blue satin, 
brocaded with silver. If trimming is required to a dress of this description, it 
must be a flounce of blonde or tulle embroidered in gold or silver, to correspond 
with the pattern of the dress. 

The mourning for Charles X. is so general in the higher circles of Paris, that 
the bulletins of fashion have deemed it necessary to publish observations on 
mourning costume. We subjoin some of them, in the hope that it may prove 
useful to those of our fair readers whoare wearing family mourning. 

Black poult de sove, or poplin, is much worn for out-door dress, with pelerines 
or collars of hemmed cambric. Hats and bonnets are chiefly of black mmre, 
trimmed with crape. Those for full dress are of velvet, ornamented with birds of 
Paradise dyed black, or with aigrettes of jet. Cloaks are of black poult de sqie, 
or moire, trimmed with crape. Black cashmeres, with coloured palm borders, are 
not admissible in deep mourning. 

Demi-toillette. A pelisse of black poplin, with a pelerine of the same, trim- 
med with bias folds of crape. The pelisse fastened up on one side with bows. 
The sleeves tight at the lower part of the arm, and having one puff above the 
elbow. Bonnet of black velvet, with a black weeping willow feather. Shoes of 
varnished leather. 

Evening Dress. 
flowers. 
two puffs. 


Robe of taffetus-des-laine, figured with embossed satin 
Flounce of the same. ‘The skirt very long. Short sleeves formed of 
Shoes of black satin. Black crape turban. Ear-rings, &c. of jet. 


Office of Ordnance, Dec. 26.—Corps of Rl. Eng. : Gent. Cadets to be 2d Lts.: 
G. F.Mann; W. C. B. Fulton, S. Westmacott; C. Broke; C. E. Stanley. — 
KI. Regt. of Art.: Gent. Cadets to be 2d Lients.: J. M. Adye, v. Derinzey, 
prom.; F. A. Campbell, v. Elliott, prom.; H. P. Goodenough, v. Maclean, prom.; 
©. B. Mackie, v. C. RK. Wynne, prom.; G. B. Shakespeare, v. Ramsay, prom.; 
H. G. Alston, v. Jones, prom. 

Downing street, Dec. 21 —The King has been pleased to appoint Major-Ge- 
neral Henry Sheehy Keating, Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Commander of the said Order. 

War Office Dec. 20.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. R. Meade, to be Capt. by 
pur. v. Loraine, who rets.; Cor. J. Whitaker, to be Lt., by pur., v. Meade. —15th 
Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. H. B. Higgins, from the 31st Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Carrington, who rets.—7th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. L. W. Yea, to be Capt 
by pur. v. Hamilton, who rets.; Ens. T. St. Vincent H. Trowbridge, from the 
73d Ft. to bo Lt. by pur. v. Yea.—11th Ft.: G. E. A. Tobin, Gent., to be Ens., 
by pur. v. Graves, prom. in the 31st Ft.—3Ist Ft.: Ens. Hon. G. A. F. C. 
Graves, from the 11th Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Higgins, app. to the 15th Light 
Drags.—38th Ft. A. A. Anderson, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. vice Robinson, 
prom. in the 49th Ft.—40th Ft.: Capt. J. Gray, from the 57th Regt. of Ft. to 
be Capt. v. Morphett, who exchs.—4l1st Ft.: ‘T. O. Evans, Gent., to be Ens., 
without pur. v. Owen, app. to the 90th F't.—45th Ft.: Capt. H. Cooper, from the 
62d Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. @larke, who exchs.—49th Ft. Lt. M. G. Sparks, 
to be Capt. without pur. v. Conry, dec.; Ens. W. De la Pere Robinson, from the 
38th Ft. to be Lt. v. Sparks.—57th Ft.: Capt. M. Morphett, from the 40th Ft. 
to be Capt. v. Gray, who exchs—62d Ft.: Captain George Herbert Clarke, 
from the 45th Regiment of Ft., to be Captain, vice Cooper, who exchanges.— 
69th Ft.: Surg. A. Ferguson,M. D., from the Ist W. I. R. of Ft, tobe Surg. 
v. Whyte, app. to the Staff.—73d Ft.: D. Jones, gent., to be Ensign, bp pur. v 
Trowbridge, prom. in the 7th R. of Ft—S89th Ft.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. Morri- 
son, to be Asst. Surg, v. Orr, prom. in the Ist W. I. R.—90th Ft.: Ens. Robert 
Owen, fm the 41st R. of Ft, to be Ens., without pur.; Ens. C. Montague Ches- 
ter, to be Adj. v. Cotton, dec.—93d Ft.: Capt. J. Arthur, to be Maj. by pur. v 
Gordon, who rets.; Lt. R. E. Campbell, to be Capt. by pur. v. Arthur; Ens. R. 
M. Bonner, to be Lt. by pur., v. Campbell ; D, Seton. gent,, to be Ens. by pur. 
vy. Bonner,—95th Ft.: Ens. D. E. M‘Kirdy, to be Lt. by pur., v. Welch, who re- 
tires ; E. Thompson, gent., to be Ens., by pur,, v. M‘Kirdy.—97th Ft.: Lt. A 
Carmichael, to be Capt., without pur., v. O'Neill, app. Paymaster; Lt. J. Rus- 
sell, from the h. p. of the 27th R. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Carmichael; Ens. John 





Kinderley, to be Lt., by pur., v. Russell, who rets.; Wm. Garforth, gent., to be 
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Ens. by pur., v. Kinderley ; Capt. C. O'Neill, to be Paymaster, v. Aldrich, dec. 
—ist W. I. Reg.: Asst.-Surg. H. Orr, from the 39th Reg. of Ft, to be Surg. v. 


- Fergusson, app. to the 69th Reg. of Ft.—Royal Newfoundland Veteran Compa- 


nies.: Lt. F. N. Skinner, from tha Ceylon Rifle Reg., to be Adj, and Lt.—Hos- 
pital Staff.: Surg. C. Whyte, from the 69th Reg. of Ft. to be Surg, to the Forces, 
v. Doyle, dec.; J. D. Grant, gent., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Morrison, 
app. to the 89th Reg. of Ft —Unattached.: Lt. J. Ross, Adj. ofa recruiting dis- 
trict, to be Capt. without pur,—Memorandum.: The Christian names of Lieut. 
Hore, of the 14th Reg. of Lgt. Drags., are Francis Woodley, and not Francis 
Woodby, as heretofore stated. 

War-Office, Dec. 23.—R1. Reg. of Horse Gds: P. Percival, gent., to be Cor, 
by pur., v. Maynard, prom.—lIst. Reg. ot Drag. Gds.: Lt. Hon. W. D. Irby, to 
be Capt. by pur., v. Handley, who rets. ; Cor. S. P. Groves, to be Lt., by pur., 
v. Irby; W. C. Grant, to be Assistant-Sur., v. Wilkins, prom. in the 41st Regt. 
of Ft.—9th Regt. of Lt. Drag. Gds.: Lt. W.S. A. Ellis, from the 16th Lt. Drag. 
to be Lt. v. Ibbetson, who rets.—16th Reg. of Lt. Drags.: Cor. T. Pattle, to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Ellis, appointed to the 9th Lt. Drags. ; T. M. L. Weguelin, gent. 
to be Cor. by pur., v. Pattle,—16th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. H. B. F. Dickinson to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Nash, who rets. ; H. B. Head, gent., tobe Ens. by pur., v. Dic- 
kinson.—17th Ft. ; Surg. A. Hamilton, M. D., from the 41st Regt. of Ft., to be 
Surg., v. Radford, deceased. —22d Ft.: 'T. Gaisford, gent., to be Ens., by pur., 
vy. Chute, prom.—3Ist Ft.: Lt. H. B. Higgins, from the h. p. of the Canadian 
Fencibles, to be Lt., v. R. Boys, who exchanges.—4I1st Ft. : Assistant-Surg. 
W.M. Wilkins, from the 4th Lr. Drags., to be Surg., v. Hamilton, appointed to 
the 17th Regiment of Foot.—58th Foot: Charles William Thompson, gen- 
tleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hume promoted.—66th Ft.: F 
J. Trick, gentleman to be Ensign by purchase v. Judgson, who ret.—72d Foot.: 
Ens. Ens. J. T. Hope, to be Lt. by pur. v. Harris, who ret.; W. Adams, gent. to 
be Ens. by pur. v. Hope.—73d Ft.: Lt. F. G. A. Pinckney, to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Pearson, who rets.; Ens. W. B. Faunce, to be Lt. by pur. v. Pinckney; G. C. 
M. M. G. B. Browne, from the Rl. Mil. Cl. to be Ens. by pur. v. Faunce.—93d 
Ft.: Maj. R. W. Gordon, from the h.p. unatt. to be Maj. v. 'T. Falls, who excs. 
—RI. African Col. Cps.: Lt. R. Copley, to be Capt. without pur. v. Macdonnell, 
dec.; Ens. H. F. Kirk, to be Lt. v. Copley; R. P. Ireland, gent. to be Ens. v. 
Kirk.—Staff.: Maj. T. Falls, on h.p. unatt. to be Dept. Adj.-Gen. to the Forces 
serving in the Leeward and Windward Islands (with the rank of Lt. Col. in the 
Army), v. Bridgman, who res.—Hospital Staff.: A. Ferguson, gent. to be Asst.- 
Sur. to the Forces, v. Grant, app. to the 4th Let. Drags.—Brevet.: The under- 
mentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the East. India Company’s Service, to have the 
temporary rank ef Ens. during the period of their being placed under the com- 
mand of Col. Pastley, of Sapping and Mining ;—Gentleman Cadet R. B. Smith ; 
Gentleman Cadet W. F. Marriott. 


—— 
COPYRIGHTS TO FOREIGNERS. 
In Senate, U. S.—Thursday, Feb. 2, 1837. 

Mr. Clay said that he begged leave to present to the Senate a memoir, or ad- 
dress from certain living authors of Great Britain. Among the subscribers to it 
would be recognized some of the most distinguished mames in the literary world 
names (said he) with which we have been long familiar, and whose admirable 
productions have often instructed and delighted us all. ‘They represent that, 
owing to the want of legal protection in the United States, they are deprived of 
the benefit here of their literary property ; that their works are published without 
any compensation being made to them for their copy-rights; that they are fre- 
quently altered and mutilated, so as to affect injuriously their reputation; and 
that an arrangement which they, or some of them, had made with booksellers in 
the United States, to secure a fair and just remuneration for their labours, had 
been defeated by the practice of other American booksellers. ‘They, therefore, 
request the passage of a law, by which their right of property may be protected. 

I am quite sure, Mr. President, (continued Mr. Clay,) that I need not say one 
word to commend this address to the attentive and friendly consideration of the 
Senate, and every member of it. Of all classes of our fellow-beings, there is 
none that has a better right than that of authors and inventors, to the kindness, 
the sympathy, and the protection of Government. And surely nothing can be 
more reasonable than that they should be allowed to enjoy, without interruption, 
for a limited time, the property created by theirown genius. Unfortunately, but 
too often dependant upon that alone, if they are deprived of it, they are bereft of 
the means of subsistence. The signers ef this address may, with more confi- 
dence, indulge the hope of the passage of the law, which they solicit, from the 
consideration that, according to the liberality of the British practice, the security 
of copy-right is not restricted to British subjects, but is equally enjoyed by fo- 
reigners. And I understand that there are instances of American authors, who 
have availed themselves of it. Mr. President, when we reflect what important 
parts of the great republic of letters, the United States and Great Britain are, and 
consider their common origiti, common language, and similarity of institutions, 
and of habits of reading, there seems to me to be every motive for reciprocating 
between the two countries the security of copy-rights. Indeed, I do not see any 
ground of just objection, either in the Constitution or in sound policy, to the 
passage of a law tendering to all foreign nations reciprocal security for literary 
property. Mr. C. in conclusion, moved that the memorial be printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. Preston said he had no doubt of the general propriety of the direction pro- 
posed to be given to the memorial ; all subjects of this kind were properly brought 
before the Library Committee. But the subject was one of some difficulty ; there 
was a large and meritorious class of authors in this country, who had a direct in- 
terest in securing to the authors of Great Britain the copy-right to their works, be- 
cause copies of these works were sold without the expense of a copy-right, and 
thus came in free and injurious competition with the works of American authors. 
But then publishers had an opposite interest, to seize upon foreign works without 
price, and republish them. The consequence was that the labour of foreign 
authors was converted to the use of publishers here, who often sent into the mar- 
ket a most despicable article in point of execution, entirely unworthy of the state 
of the arts in thiscountry. Publishers, therefore, had arrayed themselves against 
the object of this memorial; and the subject, therefore, resolved itself into a 
complicated question of free trade and protection of the mechanical arts, with 
which is numbered the art of printing. On this subject Mr. P. was not now pre- 
pared to decide. They had two authors to our one, and were, therefore, more in- 

terested in the protection of mental labour; while we published three or four 
books to their one, and were, therefore, more interested in protecting publishers. 
Mr. P. was understood to suggest that the subject ought to go to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. Calhoun said he was aware that the interest of booksellers in the United 
States was adverse to the object of this memorial; but he did not suppose that it 
was of a character or nature such as required its rejection. ‘The works for which 
copy-rights would be secured in this country, constituted but a small portion of 
the entire literature of Great Britain or this country ; and of the works of the 
distinguished names on this memorial, the copy-right of a great portion had ex- 
pired, which was, therefore, subject to free publication ; and perhaps it would not 
be thought proper to revive the right in this country. But byseveral living foreign 
authors, an attempt had been made to secure their property in this country, by 
designating the booksellers in the United States by whom alone their works were 
to be published. The attempt, however, proved impraticable, for other book- 
sellers also, published their works without license, so as entirely to deprive them 
of the benefits of such property in this country. Mr. Calhoun thought the pro- 
per committee was that on the Judiciary, though he would not object to a select 
committee. 

Mr. Buchanan said when this question came to be considered. it would be a 
vexed and difficult question. He would not discuss it now: but he saw an in- 
terest involved far beyond that of publishers, to whose interest he would pay a 
smaller regard ; and that was the interest of the reading people of the United 
States It was especially well worthy of the committee to go beyond publishers, 
and ascertain what would be the effect on the acquisition of knowledge in this 
vast country. : 

Mr. Grundy’s motion to refer the memorial to a special committee was then car- 
ried ; and the Chair appointed Messrs. Clay, Preston, Buchanan, Webster, and 
Ewing, of Ohio, to compose the committee. 





Died, on Sunday, in the glorious hope of the gospel, aged 23 years, Maria, sixth daughter 
of James Buchanan, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 
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By the England from Liverpool, we have received our regular files of London 
papers to the 2nd ult. 

The new attempt on the life of Louis Philippe, has produced a general feeling 
of disgust. Truly, these repeated attempts of low fellows at brutal assassina- 
tion, are excessively disgraceful to the character of Frenchmen. If the monarch 


of July be unpopular, and has disappointed the hopes of the French people, it 
would be far more manly to oppose him openly, and attempt to dethrone by force 
of arms, than to repeat these cut-throat exhibitions, which tend to degrade man 
We do not of course, mean to say, that the French Opposition 
are privy to, or connive at, these base acts,—but we do say, that it is in- 


cumbent on them to come forward and denounce such murderous projects 
at once. 


into a beast. 


Why is it that these assassins make no attempt to escape, but 
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when seized, justify themselves, and pretend they have acted in obedience 
to the dictates of the purest patriotism? It is because such attempts are 
not frowned upon by the public, but are considered acts of heroism, for which 
the wretched culprits, if not openly justified, are at any rate sympathised 
with. While, then, the public mind is in such a morbid condition as to 
make, by implication at least, assassins heroes, and treason patriotism, there 
will be no lack of such traitors and such assassins to disturb the peace, and dis- 
grace the character of France. Let the opponents of Louis Philippe avow their 
deep and unqualified opposition to his government—but let them at the same time 
declare their opposition boldly, openly, and constitutionally ; at all events, let them 
frown down, by public sentiment, all attempts in which base and cowardly murder 
is to be the leading feature. Let disgust, instead of sympathy follow the cul- 
prits to the scaffold, and the crime will soon cease. This change is to be 
brought about by the example of the leaders of the Opposition themselves. 

The speech of the King is manly and eloquent. His abhorrence of the foreign 
intervention in the affairs of Spain is natural, and his words convey a deep and 
cutting censure on the policy and practices of Lord Palmerston. May the people 
of England feel it as they ought to do. 

The English money market has recovered its tone, and confidence is ina great 
degree restored. The stocks have advanced to 90 and upwards. The difficulties 
of the Northern and Central Banks, have been entirely adjusted. 

The winter season in England has been most tempestuous. Last week we 
gave the details of one of the most tremendous gales ever known ; and this week 
we give an account of a snow storm equally destructive and remarkable. The 
catastrophe at Lewes almost equalled the avalanches of the Alps. 





The proceedings in Congress relative to the projected law for an international 
Copyright will attract attention. For our own parts, we have never entertained 
much expectation that such a law would pass, and therefore have given the mat- 
ter but little attention. But since it is advocated by such distinguished indi vi- 
duals as Mr. Clay, Mr. Preston, and Mr. Calhoun, it becomes a topic of some mo- 
ment, and we shall give it our attention accordingly. We insert to-day a sketch 
of the discussion, which recently took place in the Senate, by which it will ap- 
pear that the petition from the British authors was referred to a Select Committee. 





We have copied to-day an article from the London Monthly Magazine on the 
recently published work, entitled the ‘ Great Metropolis,’ and we have done so for 
the purpose of showing in what light the accuracy of the statements of the 
work in question are held in the said great Metropolis. The opinion here given 
of the work by the Monthly Magazine is nota solitary one, but is corroborated 
by almost every critical publication in England. Mr. Grant has unquestionably 
filled up some hundred or two pages with light and agreeable gossip, seasoned 
with a goodly portion of scandal and public libel ; but it is not pretended by any one 
that it represents the true state of society of the British Metropolis, any more 
than it does that of New York. Some things as are described by the author un- 
doubtedly exist, but do not generally prevail ; and Mr Grant, like all writers of his 
class, seizes the exceptions, which he sets down as general rules. Having said 
this much, we recommend the book to all those who wish to be amused, but not 
to those who seek instruction. 

The same observations will apply to the author’s former work, the Sketches of 
the Members of the two Houses of Parliament; it was very amusing, but full of 
the grossest mistakes and inaccuracies. 





THE DRAMA—THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 

In the last Albion we availed ourselves of a recent English Periodical, in order 
to give some account of this, the latest work of Mr. J. Sheridan Knowles. Since 
then we have had an opportunity to witness the performance of this play at the 
Park Theatre, before an audience whom the former writings of this distinguished 
author had prepared for the assurance of an additional wreath, to adorn his brow. 
We were among the number, full of these confident expectations, but we cannot 
say that they have been realized, to the extent which was anticipated. That 
there were fine points in it, every one who is acquainted with the vigorous range 
of thought display ed by Mr. Knowles, may be satisfied ; yet as an entire Drama, 
it abounds also in faults. 

The plot isa fine one. It is well described in the article we have already ex- 
a forcible reflection, and bringing home to the breast a useful lesson. But this is 
neither very often nor very happily effected by the author. That he does hit the 
point occasionally, we take great pleasure in allowing. The following is an in- 
stance. Marian coming in, finds her father preparing to go forth upon a wreck- 
ing adventure: she expostulates with him, when he tells her that it is impossible 
for any to be saved in such a storm and such a wreck. 

Marian. How canst thou bear 
To strip the seaman, whom the winds do strip— 
The waves—the rocks—which know not what they do; 
But thou dost know, and ought’st to feel! To live 
Upon the plunder of the elements ! 
The havoc of whose fury it should be 
Thy labour to repair !—The drowning man 
Forgot,—to get possession of the mite 
For which he bides the perils of the sea! 
And, if he sinks, is not his bubbling breath— 
That calls upon the friends he leaves behind— 
A testament, more strong than pen can write, 
To make assurance unto those he loves 
Of aught the billows spare !—Thy boat-hook drops— 
Give me thy axe. 

Her arguments prevail, and he promises to remain at home. Now one would 
expect that, although he breaks his promise, it would at least cost him—who is 
not represented as a bad man, or one of loose principle—a struggle. No such 
thing. No sooner does she exit, than he addresses himself to his eriginal pur- 
pose, and that so resolutely, that when she rushes in, to prevent, by fresh remon- 
strance, his going forth, he brutally pushes her down, and proceeds with his com- 
panion to the beach. This reckless breaking of his word is unnatural. 

The author has given another beautiful, though harrowing passage, in the in 
terview where Norris urges Robert to flee, after the supposed murder of the 
wrecked man. Robert islothe to depart without seeing his daughter, and Norris 
is eager to get him away, it being part of his own dark plot: the latter therefore 
works upon the feelings of Robert by horrid pictures of the malefactor’s fate. 
After describing the agonizing sensations of such a wretch, about to be executed 
he goes on as follows : 

What must it be 
When a reprieve at the last point has killed. 
I knew a man who narrowly escap’d. 
To think of what he told me, even now 
Makes me breathe thick, and from my crown to my sole 
Sets my flesh tingling ; and all o’er my skin 
Spreads the chill, clammy, heavy dew of death! 
What at the sight of the huge, living mass 
Of human faees, all up-turned, he felt 
As doth a living man, suppose he lay 
Beside a corpse ; for such, he said, he seem'd 
To be unto himself. How he did freeze, 
At th’ heat of th’ sun, with the thought of the grave. 
Did stare on him from every thing around him! 
Fields, houses, walls, stones—yea, the grisly frame 
He stood on, his last footing place in the world ! 
And he alone a spectacle of death ! 


the whole of this scene is masterly ; it is the most redeeming part of the whole 
play, except the opening scene of Norris’ character, and the closing scene of the 
horror-stricken Wolf. 

Robert allows himself to be persuaded, but afterwards comes home, being un- 
able to go away without seeing his daughter. This is good, it is natural. Not 
so the railing obstinacy with which he determines to stay and take his fate, be- 
cause he fancies that his daughter believes him guilty. The love of life is natu- 
ral to all, and the principle of honaur is not superior to that love in such persons 
as Robert is described to be. The author has not really shewn any extensive 
knowledge of human nature in this instance. His reproaches also, after the ex- 
amination before the magistrate are trite, common, and yoid of force. In this 
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tracted, and every scene is capable of raising a powerful emotion, striking out | 
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there is an evident, and a tedious endeavour to be pathetic, but it is feeble and 
ineffectual. 

The next attempt at bringing the emotions into play, is at the door of the pri- 
son, where Robert is confined. That she should earnestly long to be admitted, 
in order to assist and comfort her father, is perfectly natural ; her appeals and 
intreaties are, therefore, well placed :—in good taste, and consistent with na- 
ture ;—but, when admittance and information are denied to her, and the jailer 
shuts the door against her, then she breaks out into new fustian amd absurdity ; 
requesting him to leave the door open, so that, at least, she may be able to look into 
the prison. This is downright nonsense, and is an appropriate prelude to her 
wish, that she were the prison lock, bolt, key, or any thing but what she is.— 
Now, such silly language may be a fit prose exclamation for some wrecker’s 
daughter—‘‘fit daughter of such father,” but not of Marian. The author has 
already represented her as a strong-minded, pious girl, educated by an excellent 
mother, who had also possessed so much influence over her husband, as to keep 
him, during her life-time, from the wrecking habits. Hence her principles are well 
regulated, as appears also by her conscientious swearing, even although she there- 
by condemns her father. 

The character of Norris is the best conceived in the whole piece; but the 
main incident with regard to him, savours somewhat of a plagiarism. The mur 
der of the shipwrecked father we have read of, in an English poem, not very long 
ago ; and the characters harp too long on that string. Marian dreams of it; it 
afterwards comes to pass—and Marian has a vision of it, in the last scene. This 
is too much like angling for effect. Wolf is a well-drawn character too; one 
that Norris trains to villany, but does not complete his object. Edward is a 
sailor, and the author has given him a plentiful super-abundance of nautical phra- 
seology. ‘This last, although metaphorical enough, is not very exalted poetry. — 
Indeed, Mr. Knowles, whether to give the world a sample of his seamanship, or 
for any better reason, we know not, has very much interlarded the dialogue with 
sea phrases,—some of which are not remarkably apposite. ‘‘ Deeper than ever- 
plummet sounded” is verbatim from Shakspeare, and should not, even as a que- 
tation, be put into the mouth of any character in this play; here it is, however, 
despite of Plagiarism. 

Miss Tree’s Marian was all that the author could wish it to be, and certainly 
much more than he conceived of it. She exercised all the large skill which she 
possesses to make the piece go down. The Norris of Mr. Richings also was 
worthy of all praise. The caustic reckless display of temper, with which he 
cloaks his atrocities under the guise of surly honesty; the diabolical determina- 
tion to ruin the peace of poor Marian for preferring another to his unworthy self ; 
the horror even of the ruffian, when he finds that the victim is his own father ,— 
all these were well depicted, and, we must say, that he played well up to the 
Marian of the piece. 








THE ALBION. 

A new volume of the ALBion, being the fifth of the New Series, com- 
menced on the 7th of last month. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, to- 
gether with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 

Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted,. 
the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt 
sent for ten months on account. In such cases the back numbers will be sent, 
if desired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been 
published with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances 
may be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank Bills, if convenient. 

> The papers with whom we exchange will oblige us by adverting to the 
above, and noticing the plate. 

We beg to inform those subscribers whose plate of the Houses of Parliament 
was injured by transmission by mail or otherwise, that we have caused an addi-~ 
tional number to be struck off, which will be kept on hand at the office to replace 
those so injured. These will be delivered on application, or sent to any address 
designated. The charge made for the extra plate, in such cases, will be only 
twenty-five cents. But we must remind our readers that all letters must be post paid. 

When the plate has not been much damaged, it may be restored by placing 
iton a sheet of damped writing paper, and laying on the face of it a sheet 
of dry writing paper, and putting the whole for twenty four hours, under a pile 
of books or some heavy compress. The sheet of paper under the plate should 
be only slightly damped, or the ink of the plate will be imparted to the sheet. 
above, to the injury of the engraving. 

The much respected and spirited manager of the Park Theatre, Mr. Simpson, 
will take his benefit on Monday evening, and we are well assured that it will be a 
bumper. No one can have marked the proceedings of this house without being 
convinced of his indefatigable attention to the gratification of the public, as well 
as the discriminating judgment, and the liberality with which he proceeds in his 
very arduous duties: whilst, as an" individual, a large circle of greatly respecting 
friends attest his merits and well founded claims to general esteem. 

The Pleasures of Friendship; and other Poems. By Jas. McHenry. The 
name of Dr. McHenry is well known in the critical world, and poetry coming from 
his hands has a fair claim to attention. The present is a volume in convenient 
form, containing poems on various subjects, and in various styles. Several plates 
are inserted in the book,—they would, however, have been better left out. 

The Manufacturing Districts of England. By Sir G. B. Head. New York, 
Harpers. This work better known by its designation “ A Home Tour,” is replete 
with important information and useful hints. It is a visit among the most exten- 
sive and curious manufactories, in which the author was careful to collect notes, 
of such nature as should be beneficial when expanded and further considered. 
The English editions have been sold at an exceedingly rapid rate, and that which 
is here offered, convenient in form, and cheap in price, will doubtless experience a 
similar fate. 

The Inventor's Guide. By Willard Phillips. New York, Collins & Keese. 
The object of this publication is to direct persons as to the nature of the matters 
for which patent right can be obtained ; also the manner in which such rights 
can be claimed in part; the length of time for which such rights may be grant- 
ed, and the mode of application and proceeding, in order to obtain them. It will 
be found extremely useful to persons of mechanical genius, and in fact, to all 
who desire to reap the benefit of their own talents and ingenuity. 

Three Experiments of Living. New York, J. Colman. Three very clever 
little papers are included in this book, viz. Living within the Means, Living up to 
the Means, and Living beyond the Means. ‘They are well worthy the perusal of 
all to whom economy is an object—or, in other words, every person. 

Routes between New York and Washington. Disturnell. A compendious 
and convenient guide, accompanied with a Road Map. It gives infurmation of 
the distances from place to place, the modes of conveyance, and somewhat of the 
expence. 











From the London Gazette, Tuesday, Dec. 20. 

[There is no army intelligence in the Gazette of last evening. ] 

This Gazette contains an Order in Council, which declares that the “ Anti Dry- 
Rot Company having, by a memorial, addressed to his Majesty in Council, hum- 
bly represented that the said Anti Dry-Rot Company are now, at very consider- 
able expense, proceeding to bring into use the invention of Captain J. H. Ryan, 
for the preservation of wood and other vegetable substances from decay, and pray- 
ing that his Majesty would be pleased to make an Order in Council for the enrol- 
ment of such letters patent within his Majesty's plantations abroad, his Majesty 
has been pleased to order, that if the said Dry-Rot Company shall deposit in the 
office of the Colonial Secretary, or in the office of the Registration of Deeds with- 
in each of the several colonies to which the legislative authority of his Majesty in 
Council extends, true and perfect copies of the said letters patent and specification, 
then and in that case such copy of the said specification shall be taken within the 
colony as valid and effectual as the original! of the said letters patent, if preduced, 
could be.” 


100 POUNDS REWARD.—Stolen or lost, on the Tuesday, the 13th December, the fol 
lowing Bank of England Notes: 

Five notes of £100 each, No. 9882 to 9886, dated 30th November, 1836. 

Two notes of £500 each, Mos. 9836 and 9837, dated 25th Nov. 1836. 

One note of £500, No. 2260, dated, August 30th, 1836. 

And a Bill of Exchange and other monies, amounting in the whole to £2601 4s. 

N.B.—Payment of all the Notes and Bills has been stopped, and the public are cautioned 
not to receive any of the same, but to detain them when and wherever they may be offered, 
giving notice to JAS. BUCHANAN, lus Britannic Majesty’s Consol, New York. No 
greater reward will be offered. 








London, December 17, 1836. (Feb.11-4t.} 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 


fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. ]}.) 

















48 Che Albion. February 11, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


““THE FAMILY PICTURE !” 


It was a lovely morning, and the calm of the country slept deliciously around, 
when I arrived at the ancient and stately home of my best and earliest patron. 
Descended from a long line of knightly ancestors, Sir Robert V—— was, in the 
noblest sense of the appellation, a “good old English gentleman!” for, to the 
hospitality and frankness which belong to that honoured name, he added the 
knowledge of a man of the world, and the refinement of a man of taste. It 
was the wish of Sir Robert that I should paint him a “ family pictnre ;” and as 
with graceful pride Lady V introduced me to her children, I felt that imagi- 
nation could not have pictured a more exquisite beauty than that which I beheld, 
and which, in its varied forms, made them the loveliest group I had ever seen. 
One only differed in character and expression sufficiently to call for an observa- 
tion ; it was the orphan nephew of Lady V. ; 

The hours which I passed in the midst of that happy family are amongst the 
brightest of my life, and when at length my picture was completed, it was with 
feelings of sincere regret that I left a spot where sorrow and discord seemed un- 
known, even in name. 

Little did I dream of the realities that were soon to change that vision—the 
young and beautiful beings who were blooming on my canvass. Their gentle 
mother first fell a sacrifice to the fearful scourge which had made young Edward 
D— anorphan! The rich warm blood which mantled on the cheek of the 
eldest boy soon dyed the crimson fields of Spain,and his dark flashing eyes closed 
amidst shouts of victory! ‘The rest—all, but one—ere long sank beneath the 
fatal summoner which had deprived them of a mother; their’s was the panting 
breath, the fevered lip, the gradual decline, which only can bestow the beaming 
eyes and flushing cheeks, so beautiful—in death. 

One, whose calm and thoughtful face seemed to proclaim that even in early 
youth the spirit was not of this world, sank as he was reading the first fruits of 
a genius too mighty for his slender frame. 

One was called from the triumphs of a first season to exchange its sweet 
sounds for silence—its brightness for a shroud—love for the grave ! 

Another... . . . but it matters not, all died, as. I have said, save one, the 
youngest and the loveliest! Her father strove to live—for her; but even this 
very anxiety might have hastened on another fate ; and mourners, “in deed and 
in truth,” shortly after bore the broken-hearted Sir Robert to his tomb ! 


During the fearful sorrows of my beloved patron I had been labouring on, and 
had only heard, at their most sad conclusion, that the young Helen V 
heiress to her father’s wealth ; a small portion only having past with the title to a 
distant relation. 

Years passed away, and J mixed much in the gay world, for I had won that 
which is courted and flattered by the great—a name. 

One night I was standing amidst the gay crowds assembled at the Duchess of 
’s seeking an artist’s inspiration in the fair faces before me, when, familiarised 
as I am with beauty, I was struck by one “bright particular star,” standing near 
a vase filled with flowers ; she had turned away from a crowd of admirers to ad- 
— a young and elegant looking man, whose pale check flushed as her eyes 
met his. 

Tall, and slightly formed, every look and movement was grace ;—the dark deep 
eyes, so beautiful in their pure brightness, the cheek, whose rich tint came and 
went at every word, the fascination of her exquisite smile, but more than all, a 
something which seemed like the memory of some half-forgotten dream, induced 
me to ask her name. 

“ Not know her? the beauty ! the heiress—Helen V- 
answer. 

Delighted, yet sorrowing over the past,—I procured an introduction, and she 
welcomed me as the friend of her father. For some moments we conversed upon 
indifferent subjects, when suddenly turning round, she said, 

** You must allow me to present to you my cousin, Edward D——; he is al- 
tered—since he—since you”’—she hesitated—*“ since those happy days.” 

She stopped; and as her thoughts flew back to the “ Family Picture’? and 
her now deserted home, her bright face was clouded by the deepest sorrow. 


From that time I frequently met her, and found her cousin always at her side ; 
but it grieved me to remark that, by his wasting frame and brightening eye, he too 
seemed to be a ‘ stricken deer !” 

One day he came to my studio—and slowly and sadly did he tell me that he 
had been ordered to Madeira, as a “last chance, a forlorn hope :” and that he 
wished his picture ‘to be to his lovely cousin a frail memorial of one who had 
loved her from her earliest childhood.” 

As I sketched the traits of the young and gallant Edward D——, I felt that, 
if consumption is sad in woman, it is far more fearful, when its death-grasp is 
laid ou the “ strong man.” 

That picture sealed the fate of Helen V " 

What passed when it was given I know not, but Helen, the beauty and the 
heiress, left her bright orbit, left her home, though one of wealth and of pride, 
to soothe the last hours, to pillow the dying head of her cousin? 

For a long time she, too, hovered on the brink of the lonely and distant grave, 
to which she had consigned her husband ; but youth prevailed in the long strug- 
gle; and, recovering by slow degrees, she returned to England; and she now 
dwells in her father’s halls—in silence and in solitude—a mourner and a widow.” 

The “ Family Picture” alone remains to tell what once has been; and when, 
in her hours of sorrow, she looks upon the bright faces still smiling there—how 
must she feel '—alone. L. D 

—— ae 


Police. 


Marvporoven-Srreet.—The Tender Passion.—Mr. Rossiter Lenton Walker, 
a gentleman of venerable appearance, and rather deaf, whose face exhibited some 
severe contusions, charged Mr. Booker, glass and china dealer, Hanway-yard, Ox- 
ford-street, with an assault. 

The complainant detailed to the sitting magistrates, Mr. Conant and Mr. Dyer, 
with great minuteness, the origin of his complaint, from which the following par- 
ticulars are collected :— 

One warm auturanal day Mr. Walker was walking down Regent-street, when 
his attention was attracted to some tobacco-boxes in a tobacconist’s window. Just 
previous to this two females stopped before the same window, to admire the 
same matters, and this naturally led to some remarks on the subject from Mr. 
Walker, which remarks of course paved the way to a more social situation. Mr. 
Walker ventured to inquire of the elder of the two females who her young friend 
was, and was delighted at learning that she was a widow, had only one child, and 
was sweet two-and-twenty. On the other hand, the young lady, who had made 
an inquiry through the same convenient channel, professed to be no less pleased 
at hearing that her admirer was a widower, had plenty of property, and was 
turned of mature two-and-seventy. An acquaintance was speedily formed, places 
appointed for future meetings, and all the symptoms of a mutual attachment ex- 
hibited. Matters went on in this manner for seme time—he becoming daily more 
and more delighted with his young widow, she more and more devoted to her 
venerable admirer. 

From a bundle of billet doux on both sides two epistles were handed to the 
bench. The one from the lady was— 

“My deer Mister Walker, i now tak hup my pin witha fealing of grattytud for 
the interest you take in my behalf to make me happy, and i hop that thrice happy 
happy happy day will arrive when the name of Mrs. Betsy Walker will sound 
more sweeter than the songs of ten thousand angels. Oh, Mister Walker, when 
shall I call you my deer? I hop you had a plessent voyege, and I feal very ank- 
shus. 1! reseaved that kind token of your love, and i think it isa neet presant. 
But o Mister Walker the hours pass hevvily on, and sometimes i'm in sitch a 
taking i dont know what i'm doing at times, therefore I hope you will not delay 
cuming home as soon as possible and case my longing to sce you once more. I 
should have gore to mothers but I feal poorly. Excuse the shortness of my letter 
for i am very unwell at your long absence. “ Your ever attached widow, 

“ Cuartorre Wxstiey.” 














!’ was the astonished 








The gentleman's answer was— 
“At Mrs. Levrett’s, 94, West-strect, Brighton, Sunday, Church time. 

“My dear Charlottee—my dearest—my only dear, agreeably to the intimation 
conveyed in my letter to you I beg leave to appoint ‘Tuesday evening, at the usual 
time and place, to assure you face to face how painful has been to me this separa- 
tion from the only one most dear to me in the world. May the Almighty and all 
his good angels always bless and preserve you and your devoted friend, 

“ Rossirer Lenron Waker.” 

The complainant, on his return to town, flew on the wings of love to mect his 
widow ! and, as she came accompanied by some “relations,” he adjourned to : 
tavern in Hungerford Market and insisted on “ standing sam” to the whole party. 
While sitting in the tavern he had occasion to pull out his gold watch, upon which 
his widow, In a fit of fondness, snatched it out of his hands, and hid it in her 
bosom. He allowed her to keep it believing it quite as safe in her keeping as in 
his, and promised that he would shortly make her a present of a seven-guinea 
watch which he had his eye on. He took leave of his charmer, having first made 
an appointment for the next evening. While waiting at the place he was ac- 
costed by aman, who told him his widow was unwell, and had sent a request that 
he would come to her in Hanway-yard. The complainant instantly proceeded to 
the house, but he had hardly got into the passige before he was confronted by the 
defendant, who announced himself as the husband of his “ widow,” and assaulted 
him. For this assault he had taken out a warrant 

The magistrate inquired particularly tf be had any reason to belicye that the 
young woman was married at any period of the acquaintance? 


was }- 


Mr. Walker said he always believed she was a widow, and her name Westley, 
though he now found out her real name was Booker. 

Mr. Conant asked if he had procured the return of his watch? 

Mr. Walker said he had not. 

Mr. Conant asked the husband if he knew anything conceming Mr. Walker's 
gold watch? 

The husband said he did not, and he was quite willing it should be restored to 
Mr. Walker if his wife still had it. 

The wife being close at hand was sent for into the office. She was a plain dark 
young woman, about six-and-twenty, with that ‘‘ wide-awake”’ expression of eye 
so dangerous to septuagessimal widowers. 

When asked about the watch she exhibited great reluctance to give it up, as- 
serting that the complainant had told her to keep it until he gave her another. 

The bench told her she was liable to a charge of felony, and then she agreed to 
give it up. 

The complainant said he would be satisfied with nominal damages for the as- 
sault, now he had recovered the watch, and the magistrates having inflicted a small 
fine the warrant was dismissed. 





AN INTERCEPTED DISPATCH. 
From Hood’s Comic Annual. 


Mr. Hood deplores, and justly, ‘‘the notorious rudeness of what is called 
Civil War ;”’ and he produces the following letter, written by a finished gentle- 
man of the old school, as a proof that even civil war may be civilized, and carried 
on with becoming courtesy. ‘The letter is dated from “ Castille Senior,” and ad- 
dressed to a public functionary at Madrid. 

“ Your Excellency,—I had the honour of describing in my last dispatch, a 
little personal rencontre with the gallant general on the other side ; and I have 
now the pleasure of laying before you the agreeable result of another affair, of 
the same nature. 

‘“* Early on the 19th instant, our picquets, with a becoming deference to their 
superiors, retired from the presence of a large body of cavalry, and intimated that 
I might shortly expect the favour ofa visit. I immediately sent the light dragoons 
and lancers to the front, with instructions to give the gentlemen on horseback a 
hearty welcome, and provide as they best could for their entertainment, till I should 
be prepared for their reception, as well as of any friends they might bring with 
them. I flattered myself, indeed, that I should enjoy the company of their whole 
army and they were so good as not todisappoint me. A lively cannonade quickly 
announced their approach bya salute, which was cordially returned from the whole 
of our batteries ; and then a cloud of skirmishers pushed forward to our front, 
and commenced a liberal exchange of compliments with our tiralleurs. Our 
cavalry in the meantime had sought an introduction to their horse, which was met 
in the handsomest manner and many intimacies were formed, that only ended with 
life. The cavalry at length retired, but evidently with regret, and many reiterat- 
ed promises of sooncoming again. 

“Their main body now appeared moving in the best disposition towards us : 
whilst the rifles on the flanks paid the most marked attention to our officers, who 
received many substantial tokens of their regard. A closer acquaintance was 
now sought with an empressment quite flattering ; indeed it was difficult to reply 
in adequate terms to the warmth and importunity of their offers. Perceiving 
that we had some very heavy guns on our right, they obligingly undertook to carry 
then ; professing at the same time a very sincere inclinationto serve our light 
artillery. ‘They also wished to take charge of a hill on the left that might annoy 
us ; but had the courtesy to resign it to Colonel Bower, on a representation that 
the eminence was indispensable to his views. Their cavalry also endeavoured 
gallantly to make a favourable impression on us ; and in particular evinced a live- 
ly desire to visit some of our squares ; but which, on the plea of inconvenience, 
we found means to decline. ‘There had manifestly beena design of dropping in 
upon us unprepared, but fortunately I was enabled to foil the pleasantry, and even 
to turn the table upon themselves. ‘The enemy finally gave up every point, and 
handsomely offered to accommodate us with the field of battle; but feeling bound 
in politeness to return the visit, I ordered an advance of the whole line ; and we 
were at once hospitably permitted to enter their lines without ceremony, and make 
ourselves at home in their camp. In justice to their generosity I must not omit 
to state, that we found it abundantly provisioned—the artillery at our command — 
the whole baggage devoted to our use, and even the military chest left very 
much at our service. 

“The list of casualties is not made up—but I am in possession of some of the 
details. ‘The 19th was politely invited toa masked battery, and a succession of 
balls, kept up with a spirit that the regiment, and Major Sinith in particular, will 
long remember. Colonel Bower is deeply indebted to alancer, who helped him 
off his horse ; and Capt. Curtis is lying under a similar obligation in the hospital. 
Captain Flint owes the cure of his asthma to the skill of a carbineer; and Lieut. 
Power was favoured with as specific a remedy for determination of blood to the 
head. Colonel Boult was handsomely presented with the freedom of the field, 
enclosed ina shell; and Major Brooke is absent, having received a pressing invi- 
tation that he could not well resist—to visit the enemy’s quarters. 

“] have the honour to be, &c., &c., &c. (Signed) 

(Countersigned) 


Manners. 
CHESTERFIELD.” 


Davicties : 


On the recent Bequest of Mr Day of £100,000 to found an Asylum for the Blind. 
Thus Providence with every stroke 

Still mingles consolation kind ; 
The loss of Day, which brought their wo, 

Brings an Asylum for the Blind. 


What, though they bless’d the fatal hour 
‘That gave such solace to their pain, 
His bounty gladly they'd forego 
To see the face of Day again. 





The Old Snake—The late Lord Stowell was noted for his eager pursuit of ex- 
hibitions. One day seeing a puff of a rare and curious crocodile, which was 
likely to prove the wonder of the town, his Lordship cetermined to be, as usual, 
the first in the room; however, as he was in the act of presenting his shilling to 
the beef-eater who stood at the door, the latter refused it, and pulling him back, 
said, ‘‘ No, ny Lord! you shan’t be so taken in neither ; it is only the old snake 
your Lordship has scen under three different disguises already.” 


A pet lap-dog having bitten a piece out of a man’s leg, the heartless mistress 
exclaimed, **‘ Poor Dash! I hope it won’t make him sick !” 


Epigram,—by Sydney Smith. 
Thoughtless that all that’s brightest fades, 
Unmindful of that Knave of Spades, 
The Sexton and his Subs ; 

How foolishly we play our parts: 

Our wives on Diamonds—set their Hearts, 
We set our Hearts on Clubs. 


A nobleman who painted well, showed one of his pictures to Ponssin,—* You 
only want poverty,” said the painter, “ to make you an artist.” 

An auctioneer at a sale of antiquities, put up a helmet, saying, “ ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a helmet of Komulus the Roman founder, but whether he was 
a brass or iron founder I cannot tell.” 


A Duchess’s Revenge.—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, had still, at an ad- 
vanced age, considerable remains of beauty, most expressive eyes, and the finest 
fair hair imaginable ; the colour of which she sw:t she had preserved unchanged 
by the constant use of honey water—harily suc as perfumers now sell, for that 
has an unlucky aptitude to turn the hair grey. Ly this superb head of hair hung 
a tale, an instance of her waywardness and violence, which (strange to say) she 
took particular pleasure in telling. None of her charms when they were at 
their proudest height had been so fondly prized by the poor Duke, ber husband. 
Therefore, one day, upon his offending her by some act of disobedience to 
her “strong sovereign will,” the bright thought occurred, as she sate con- 
sidering how she could plague him most, that it would be a hearty vexa- 
tion to see his favourite tresses cut off. Instantly the deed was done; she 
cropped them short and laid them in an an‘e-chamber he must pass through, 
to enter her apartment. But, to her crucl disappointment, he passed, entered, 
and repassed, calm enough to provoke a saint; neither angry nor sorrowful ; 
seemingly quite unconscious both of his crime and bis punishment. Concluding 
he must have overlooked the hair, she ran to secure it, Lo! it had vanished,— 
and she remained in great perplexity the rest of the day. ‘The next, as he conti- 

wed silent, and her looking glass spoke the change, a rueful one, she began for 

once to think she had done rather a foolish thing. Nothing more ever transpired 
upon the subject until after the Duke's death, when she found her beautiful ring- 
lets carefully laid by in a cabinet, where he kept whatever he held most precious : 
and at this point of the story she regularly fell a-crying. 

Madame de Genlis says somebody, reproved her Lbrarian for placing books 
written by male and female authors uyon the same shelf. * Never do it,” said she 
*- without placing a prayer book between them.” 


Sate sais. Lax eee 


PPYUE AMERICAN HOTEL, Broadway, having recently undergone extensive repairs and 

alterations, coutinues oy en for the reception of families and visiters. Every attention 

will be paid to the comfort and accommodation of those who may favour the ostablish- 
ment with their patronage. 

HT The Publishers out of New York who send their papers to the American Hotel, are 

requested to give the above a week's inscition as caily as possible, and forward their bills 





for payment to tho office of the Hotel. (Feb4t—3t) 


Gas INTELLIGENCE, REGISTER AND AGENCY OFFICE, No. 13, Anm-et. 
near Broadway. : 
For selling, buying, or letting Houses, Stores, &c. &c. 
For do. Horses, Carriages, or other valuable property, 
For Merchant’s requiring Book-keepers, Clerks, &c. 
For Book-keepers, Clerks, and Shopmen requiring situations, 
For procuring Rooms and Board for Gentlemen or Families. 
For do Passages to any Ports in America or Europe. 
For rendering local information to strangers visiting the city. 
Also for selling Farms, Lands, &c., in any part of the United States or the Canadas. 
HENRY KERR, Commissioner and 
References.—City of New York, Messrs. Brooks and Brothers. Doremus, Suy: , & 
Nixon. Yale, Henshaw and Henshaw. Bullock, Layman and Co. &c &c. &c. (3t 





Me: LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
t France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
_ Mrs. P, Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 
(Jan. 1-41 


OSE BALL.—The members and friends of the English Widows’ and Orphans’ Society 

are respectfully informed that the Fourth Annual Rose Ball for the benefit of the 
funds of the Society, will be held at Tammany Hall, on the Mth day of February, St. Ve 
lentine’s Day. 

Mr. Parker will conduct the floor, and his excellent Cotillion Band will attend. 

The Committee have made every arrangements to assure the company of an agreeable 
evening. The great benefits this Society have aiforded the unfortunate widows and or 
phans in distress for the short time it has been established, can be fully known through the 
Treasurer, E. W. Davies. 

Members whose subscriptions are settled up to the last October quarter, are entitled toa 
ticket for the Ball, by application at the next monthly meeting, at the Phenix, Ann-street, 
near to William street, on Tuesday, the 7th day of February, at half-past 7 o’clock. 

Tickets two dollars cach, to admit a gentleman and two ladies, to be had of Mr. John 
Cook, No. 46 John street ; E. W. Davies, Times Office, corner of Wall and Nassau street, 
the members of the Committee ; Tammany Hall, and the usual music stores. 

(Feb1—2t) HENRY LEWES, Secretary. 


EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—* The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular communication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 


Pearl-street. 
Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpeol. 
(Dec. 31.) And the ROBINSONS & Ca, No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1eRAcT EntRorium and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar ot ey of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.J 


“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests 9"! professions at the present day, 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords grcification to publish for the pera- 
sel of the public, one communication just received from u friend, whicn speaks in the high- 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 


Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) be inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name itto him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
With compts to Mrs. P. Iam yours sincerely, 

To I. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 1 
Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing o 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
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Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
or 

Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May §&,|Nov. 8, March1, June 16 
Sully, D. Lines, um & § HH * ee hfe oe 
Utica, Depeyster, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, }Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,\Dec. 1, Mar. 1¢, July 8 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “es, § 16, June GL" BB. Aci 1. Ff 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,\/Dec. 16, Apnil 8, Aug. ’ 
Francois lst, J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. 6 © &4,jJan. I, > i 8 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, . 8 “ 8, doy we. & Be f, .* 
Erie, J. Funk, March], July 1, Nov. 1,j/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 9 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, [Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,)Jon. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,}Weiderholdt| ‘“* 16, April 8 “ 24,Feb. 1, “ 16, bs 8 
Poland, Anthony, “« @ “* 16, Aug. &) “ 8 June 1, .* 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,{May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 94 
Albany, J. Johnston, 'Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ao- 
tually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool] on the 15th of each month, com- 
meneing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—1l5th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—S0th December. Ship Siddons—J5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort af <4 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give genera] satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la- 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 





[Sept. 17—ly.] 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New; Days of —— from 
York. Liverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. ©. Delano, Pg: Fe -! 2a > ae 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,j;Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shefheld, 2 oo ~~  & 


F. P. Alien, . - oo. .* 
N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 
H. Holdrege, eg * @& * 
J. L. Wilson, im = me, 
N.H.Holdrege, ‘ 24, . 
R. Waterman, |Mer. 1, July 1, Nov. 
8 “ 8, “ 


“ 16, “ 16, * 16 

“ew “« 8 ¢ 

April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
8, ct “ 


Columbus, 1, 
6, 
A, “ 
1, 
8, 
6, 


Geo.Washington 
Hibernia, 

United States, 
South America, 
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o— 
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Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, - om * = 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,j/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ae, Pee” ee es. Sam, * 
Orpheus, 1. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, ee ee ee a a ee 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, 1. Ifarris, on, «me « oI 6G fl URS 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. j 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Shefficld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURN po Liver ne F 
ces of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 

—— sath ' GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 

CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every menth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ene- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, Viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days cf Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W.H.Sebor, JJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,JFeb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffng, i ton oe = Se So Se oe. a, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “20, “ 20, “ 20,)March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17% 
Quebec, F. I. Hebard, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 27, “ 27, “ 


New Ship, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, ™ 20/April 7, Aug. 
Philadelphia, FE. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturges, "RnR *- ek ® 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 2, “ & > > 
Ontario, HI. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, © 1%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, *“ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, * OF, 
Westminster, G. Moore, $e o* Bh “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7%, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great caro will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $14, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of there packets will 
be responsille for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELIL, MINTURN and Co. 1M Front street, 
JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 











GARRATT & GIUSON, Portsmouth. 











